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Week Ending Friday, February 13, 1998 


The President’s Radio Address 
February 7, 1998 


President Clinton. Good morning. 
Today, I am pleased to be joined by an hon- 
ored guest of our Nation, Prime Minister 
Tony Blair of the United Kingdom. We are 
speaking to you from the Map Room in the 
White House, where more than half a cen- 
tury ago, President Franklin Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill charted 
our path to victory in World War II. 

As Eleanor Roosevelt said, that was no or- 
dinary time. But neither is the new era we 
are entering. At home, we must prepare all 
our citizens to succeed in the information 
age. And abroad, we must not only take ad- 
vantage of real new possibilities but combat 
a new nexus of threats, none more dangerous 
than chemical and biological weapons and 
the terrorists, criminals, and outlaw states 
that seek to acquire them. 

As we face the challenges of the 21st cen- 
tury, the alliance between the United States 
and the United Kingdom remains 
unshakable. I’d like to ask Prime Minister 
Blair to say a word about what we have 
achieved together this week. 

Prime Minister Blair. Thank you. And 
thank you for asking me to share in your 
weekly address to the American people. 

Britain and America have so much in com- 
mon: language, values, belief in family and 
community, and a real sense of national 
pride. We share many problems, too, and it 
has been clear from our discussions that we 
are agreed, in general terms, about some of 
the solutions. 

You took the tough decisions needed for 
long-term economic stability. We are doing 
so. You have focused on education, welfare 
reform, a new approach to crime. So are we. 
Together, we are breaking down boundaries 
of left and right and creating a new politics 
of the radical center. 


But no issue has been more pressing in 
our discussions than the threat to world 
peace and stability posed by Saddam Hus- 
sein. I stand four square with you in our de- 
termination to bring Saddam into line with 
the agreement he made at the end of the 
Gulf war. This is a man who has already com- 
piled sufficient chemical and_ biological 
weapons to wipe out the world’s population. 

When he invaded Kuwait, people could 
see easily a wrong being committed. But 
what he is doing now, in continuing to defy 
the international community, in continuing 
to develop his program for weapons of mass 
destruction, is potentially far more dan- 
gerous. Simply, he must be stopped. 

We are pursuing all the diplomatic ave- 
nues open to us. But if they fail and force 
is the only way to get him into line, then 
force must be used. If that happens, Britain 
will be there, as we have been in the past, 
at the forefront in our determination to up- 
hold international peace and security. 

President Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Prime 
Minister. On Iraq, as on so many issues, the 
United States and Britain speak with one 
voice. 

Since the end of the Gulf war, the United 
Nations inspectors in Iraq have done a re- 
markable job. They have found and de- 
stroyed 38,000 chemical weapons, more than 
100,000 gallons of the agents used in those 
weapons, 48 missiles, 30 warheads specially 
fitted for chemical and biological weapons, 
and a large plant for producing deadly bio- 
logical agents on a massive scale. 

But their job is not yet done. Iraq contin- 
ues to conceal chemical and biological weap- 
ons, and missiles that can deliver them. And 
Iraq has the capacity to quickly restart pro- 
duction of these weapons. 

The United States and Britain are deter- 
mined to prevent Saddam Hussein from 
threatening the world with weapons of mass 
destruction again. Now, the best way to do 
that is to get the inspectors back on the job, 
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with full and free access to all the sites, so 
they can root out whatever else needs to be 
destroyed and then continue to monitor sus- 
pect sites. It’s up to Saddam to make that 
happen. If he doesn’t, we must be—and we 
are—prepared to act. As we speak, the Brit- 
ish aircraft carrier Invincible is patrolling the 
waters of the Persian Gulf with America’s 5th 
Fleet. United with our allies abroad, we are 
also united here at home. I thank the many 
Republicans and Democrats who have ex- 
pressed strong support for our stand against 
this menace to global security. No one should 
doubt our resolve. 

Throughout the 20th century, the alliance 
between the United States and Britain made 
all the difference between tyranny and free- 
dom, chaos and security. Now, we are turn- 
ing to face the challenges of a new century. 
And together, we will again prevail. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The address was recorded at 6:40 p.m. on 
February 6 in the Map Room at the White House 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on February 7. In his 
remarks, the President referred to President Sad- 
dam Hussein of Iraq 


Statement on the Accident Involving 
United States Aircraft in the Persian 
Gulf 


February 7, 1998 


Defending America’s interests is difficult, 
dangerous work—and our men and women 
in uniform bear that burden every day. No- 
where is their service more important than 
in the Persian Gulf. 

I was saddened to learn that one of our 
Marine Corps F/A-18 pilots, Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry G. Van Winkle II, lost his life 
yesterday in the skies over the Persian Gulf. 
Lieutenant Colonel Van Winkle was there as 
part of America’s commitment to back up our 
determined diplomacy with force as we work 
to prevent Saddam Hussein from threatening 
the world with weapons of mass destruction. 

Our thoughts and prayers are with his 
loved ones—and with all our men and 
women in uniform around the world as they 
serve and sacrifice every day to keep Ameri- 
cans safe and America strong. 
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Remarks at the Festival at Ford’s 
Theatre 


February 8, 1998 


Thank you very much, ladies and gentle- 
men. First let me say that Hillary and I, as 
always, have had a wonderful evening. We 
look forward to this every year. 

I want to thank my special friend seers 
Goldberg. God's Pro erty was wonderful. 
thank all the other magnificent pe ose 
who were here tonight. I thank Tricia Lott 
and Peatsy Hollings, for the work that they 
do, and all the other sponsors of this extraor- 
dinary evening. And a special thanks to you, 
Frankie, for giving 30 years of your life to 
a worthy and great American cause. 

I also want to thank you for honoring the 
First Lady tonight. She has worked very hard 
for the last 5 years and continues to work 
for the arts and for the preservation of our 
national treasures, like Ford’s Theatre. That’s 
a special focus of our millennium project. 
And she convinced me that it’s something 
all Americans should do for the 21st century. 

President Kennedy once wrote that art is 
the great unifying and humanizing experi- 
ence. We are here in Ford’s Theatre in the 
shadow of President Lincoln’s memory, a 
President who gave his life for the unity and 
the fundamental humanity of our Nation. 
And these wonderful young people have just 
sung a song that, for everyone my age, will 
live hesever. John Kennedy was killed when 
I was a senior in high school; Martin Luther 
King and Robert Kennedy when I was a sen- 
ior here at Georgetown. Those of us who 
grew up as children in a time when our na- 
tional life meant unity and humanity will be 
forever grateful for the spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln and what is embodied in this mag- 
nificent theater. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 8:45 
p-m. In his remarks, he referred to comedienne 
Whoopi Goldberg; gospel music group God's 
Property; event cochairs Tricia Lott, wife of Sen- 
ator Trent Lott, and Rita L. (Peatsy) Hollings, wife 
of Senator Ernest F. Hollings; and Frankie Hew- 
itt, producing artistic director, Ford’s Theatre So- 
ciety. The festival was videotaped for later broad- 
cast on the ABC Television Network as “A Gala 
for the President.” 
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Remarks at Georgetown University 
February 9, 1998 


Thank you very much. A special thanks to 
those of you who had to wait all night to 
get in. [Laughter] Hope you won't be dis- 
appointed. [Laughter] 

Mr. Vice President, Father O’ Donovan, to 
all the groups here who are concerned with 
Social Security, especially to Congressman 
Penny and the Concord Coalition, and John 
Rother and the AARP, I thank you all for 
being here. 

I thank Senator Bob Kerrey, who when 
he cast the decisive vote for our budget in 
1993 said that he would do so only if I were 
also committed to dealing with the long-term 
structural problems of Social Security, to heal 
the deficit there as well. I thank Gene 
Sperling and the members of my staff who’ve 
worked with us on this. And thank you, 
Mannone Butler, for embodying what this 
struggle is all about. Weren’t you proud of 
her? She did a great job, I think. [Applause] 
Thank you very much. 

When I first ran for President 642 years 
ago now, I came to this hall to set out my 
vision for 21st century America and a strategy 
for achieving it. Often in the years since, I 
have come back here to discuss our Nation’s 
most demanding challenges. And on many 
occasions, but none more relevant than 
today, I have recalled the assertion of my 
freshman professor in the history of civiliza- 
tion course, Carroll Quigley, that the distin- 
guishing characteristic of Western civilization 
in general and the United States of America 
in particular is what he called, “future pref- 
erence”: the idea that the future can be bet- 
ter than the present or the past; that each 
of us has a personal, moral responsibility to 
work to make it so, to plan for it, to work 
for it, to invest for it. 

There is no better example of that prin- 
ciple for the strength of America than the 
opportunity and the duty all of us as Ameri- 
cans have now to save Social Security for the 
21st century. So today I return to discuss 
what we have to do to achieve that and why 
it is so important. 

You know, there was a recent poll which 
said that young people in the generation of 
the students here felt it was far more likely 
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that they would see a UFO than that they 
would draw Social Security. [Laughter] And 
others may think that it’s a long way off, as 
Mannone said, and the Vice President said 
he thought it was a long way off. 

A couple of days ago I went to New Mexico 
to visit our national labs; you may have seen 
the story. And our national labs at Los Ala- 
mos and Sandia and Lawrence Livermore, 
where we do a lot of the research that not 
only helps us to preserve the security of our 
smaller and smaller nuclear arsenal but helps 
us to deal with our environmental questions 
and a lot of other fascinating challenges of 
the future—but anyway—after I finished 
this, I had lunch with a few of my friends, 
including a man that I went to Georgetown 
with. And at the end of the lunch, he 
whipped out this photo and gave it to me, 
and we were sitting in a park together, about 
a week after I graduated in 1968. And I 
looked at that photo, and I said, “My good- 
ness, where did all the time go? It seems 
like it was yesterday to me.” 

I say that to make this point: It may seem 
a long way away from the time you now— 
where you are until you need retirement. It 
may seem a long way away before most of 
your parents need retirement, but it isn’t. 
And great societies plan over long periods 
of time so that individual lives can flower and 
take root and take form. And that is what 
we have to do today. 

Social Security is a lot more than a line 
in the budget. It reflects some of our deepest 
values, the duties we owe to our parents, the 
duties we owe to each other when we're dif- 
ferently situated in life, the duties we owe 
to our children and our grandchildren. In- 
deed, it reflects our determination to move 
forward across the generations and across the 
income divides in our country, as one 
America. 

Social Security has been there for Ameri- 
ca’s parents in the 20th century, and I am 
determined that we will have that kind of 
security for the American people in the 21st 
century. We are entering this new millen- 
nium, the new century, with restored con- 
fidence; the information age, a growing glob- 
al economy, they’re changing the way we live 
and work. And the scope a pace of change, 
well, it may seem commonplace to those of 
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you who have grown up with it, but to people 
my age it is still truly astonishing. And I can 
tell you, it is without historical precedent. 

For a long time, our country failed to come 
to grips with those changes, and we paid the 
price in a stagnant economy and increasing 
inequality among our working families, in 
higher child poverty, in record welfare rolls, 
higher crime rates, other deepening social 
problems. Before the present era, we had 
only run budget deficits, and the deficit, I 
think, came to symbolize what was amiss with 
the way we were dealing with the changes 
in the world. We had only run budget deficits 
for sound economic reasons, either because 
there was some overwhelming need to invest 
or because there was a recession that re- 
quired stimulation of the economy or be- 
cause there was a national emergency like 
war. The idea that we would just simply have 
a structural deficit and run one year-in and 
year-out was unheard of. But that is exactly 
what has happened throughout your lifetime. 

And it got so bad in the 1980’s that be- 
tween 1981 and 1992 the total debt of the 
country was quadrupled—quadrupled—in a 
12-year period, over and above the previous 
200 years. That raised interest rates. It took 
more and more tax money away from invest- 
ments in education, for example, or the envi- 
ronment to pay interest on the debt. It 
slowed economic growth, and it definitely 
compromised your future. 

Five years ago I determined that we had 
to set a different course, to move past the 
debate that was then paralyzing Washington 
and, frankly, didn’t have much to do with 
the real world, between those who said Gov- 
ernment was the enemy, those who said Gov- 
ernment was the solution, and as long as you 
can fight about something, then you don’t 
have to get down to the nitty-gritty of dealing 
with the real problems. 

When the British Prime Minister was here 
last week, Tony Blair, we stressed that we 
both think, and many other leaders increas- 
ingly around the world are beginning to 
think, that this debate is fruitless and that 
there has to be a third way, that 21st century 
government, information age government, 
must be smaller, must be less bureaucratic, 
must be fiscally disciplined and focus on 
being a catalyst for new ideas and giving you 
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and all other Americans the tools they need 
to make the most of their own lives. 

For 5 years we have reduced the size of 
the deficit, reduced the size of Government, 
dramatically reduced the budget deficit by 
over 90 percent, but continued to invest in 
your future. And in very dramatic ways that’s 
changed the experience of going to college. 

Student loans that are guaranteed by the 
Government have been made less expensive 
and easier to repay. There are hundreds of 
thousands of more Pell grant scholarships, 
300,000 more work-study slots. AmeriCorps 
has allowed 100,000 young people to earn 
money for college while serving in their com- 
munity. There are now tax-free IRA accounts 
for college education. Last year we enacted 
the HOPE scholarship, which is a $1,500 tax 
credit for the first 2 years of college. And 
then there’s a lifetime learning tax credit for 
junior and senior years, for graduate schools, 
and for adults who have to go back for further 
training. For the first time in history, while 
reducing the deficit by 90 percent, we can 
honestly say, “If you’re willing to work for 
it, whatever your circumstances, you can go 
on to college in the United States,” and that 
is a very important achievement. 

Now, all of these things have worked to- 
gether to give us the strongest economy in 
a generation, almost 15 million new jobs, the 
lowest unemployment rate in 24 years, the 
lowest inflation rate in 30 years, the highest 
homeownership in history, average incomes 
rising again. I’ve submitted to Congress for 
1999 the first balanced budget in 30 years. 
All that is a remarkable achievement, but as 
I said, we have to be thinking about the fu- 
ture. And all of you know to a greater or 
lesser degree of specificity, every one of you 
know that the Social Security system is not 
sound for the long term, so that all of these 
achievements, the economic achievements, 
our increasing social coherence and cohe- 
sion, our increasing efforts to reduce poverty 
among our youngest children, all of them are 
threatened by the looming fiscal crisis in So- 
cial Security. 

Today I want to talk about what it is and 
how we propose to deal with it. And as the 
Vice President said, we should use the eco- 
nomic good times. That old saying that you 
don’t wait for a rainy day to fix the roof is 
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good for us today; it’s very sunny outside. 
And on this sunny day, we should deal with 
Social Security. 

In very specific terms, we've got a great 
opportunity because it is projected that if'we 
stay with the present budget plan, that taking 
account of the fact that we won’t always have 
the greatest economic times. as we’ve had 
now—there wiil be times when the economy 
will grow faster, times when it will grow slow- 
er, we may have recessions—but structurally, 
we have eliminated the deficit, so that over 
time we should have a balanced budget, and 
over time, most times we should be running 
a surplus now if we stay with the discipline 
we have now over the next couple of decades. 

Now, if that’s so, it is now estimated that 
with normal ups and downs in economic 
growth, over the next 10 years, after 30 years 
of deficits, that the United States will have 
a budget surplus of somewhere in the range 
of a trillion dollars in the aggregate over the 
next 10 years. I have said before we spend 
a penny of that on new programs or tax cuts, 
we should save Social Security first. I think 
it should be the driving principle of this 
year’s work in the United States Congress: 
Do not have a tax cut; do not have a spending 
program that deals with that surplus; save So- 
cial Security first. 

That is our obligation to you and, frankly, 
to ourselves. And let me explain that. This 
fiscal crisis in Social Security affects every 
generation. We now know that the Social Se- 
curity Trust Fund is fine for another few dec- 
ades. But if it gets in trouble and we don’t 
deal with it, then it not only affects the gen- 
eration of the baby boomers and whether 
they'll have enough to live on when they re- 
tire, it raises the question of whether they 
will have enough to live on by unfairly bur- 
dening their children and, therefore, unfairly 
burdening their children’s ability to raise 
their grandchildren. That would be uncon- 
scionable, especially since, if you move now, 
we can do less and have a bigger impact, 
especially since we now have the budget 
surplus. 

Let me back up just a minute, mostly for 
the benefit of the young people in the audi- 
ence, to talk a little bit about the importance 
of this effort. It’s hard for even people in 
my generation to understand this, much less 
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yours, but early in this century, to be old 
meant to be poor—to be old meant to be 
poor. The vast majority of people over 65 
in America early in this century were living 
in poverty. Their reward for a lifetime of 
work, for doing right by their children, for 
helping with their grandchildren, unless their 
kids could take care of them, was living in 
ve 

If you ever have a chance, you ought to 
read some of the books that have the thou- 
sands of letters that older people sent to 
President Roosevelt, begging him, in the 
words of one typical letter writer, to elimi- 
nate, and I quote, “the stark terror of penni- 
less, helpless old age.” That’s what prompted 
President Roosevelt to launch the Social Se- 
curity system in 1935, to create what he 
called the cornerstone of a civilized society. 

Now, for more than half a century Social 
Security has been a dramatic success. If you 
just look at the first chart over here on the 
right, you will see that in 1959—I don’t see 
as well as I once did—{laughter|—the pov- 
erty rate among seniors was still 35 percent. 
As recently as 1959, still over a third of = 
iors lived in poverty. By 1979, it had drop 
to 15.2 percent. By 1996, it had rah a 
10.8 percent. 

To give you an idea of the profound suc- 
cess of the program over the last 30 years— 
as you know, there have been increasing 
number of children being raised in single- 
parent households, where the incomes are 
not so high—the child poverty rate in Amer- 
ica is almost twice that. But no one can be- 
grudge that. So the first thing we need to 
say is, Social Security has succeeded in end- 
ing the stark terror of a penniless old age. 
And that is a terrific achievement for the 
American society. 

Now, it’s also known, however, that the 
changes that are underway today will place 
great stresses on the Social Security safety 
net. The baby boomers are getting gray. 
When my generation retires—and I’m the 
oldest of the baby boomers; I was born in 
1946, so I’m 51—and the generation is nor- 
mally held to run for the 18 years after that, 
that’s normally what people mean when they 
talk about the baby boomers—it will dramati- 
cally change the ratio of workers to earners, 
aggravated by increasing early retirements 
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and other things, offset by gradual increase 
in the Social Security retirement age enacted 
back in 1983. So if you look at that, that’s 
the second chart here. 

In 1960, there were 5.1 Americans work- 
ing for every one person drawing Social 
Security. In 1997, there’s still 3.3 people 
working for every one person drawing Social 
Security. In 2030, the year after the Social 
Security Trust Fund supposedly will go broke 
unless we change something, at present pro- 
jected retirement rates—that is, the pres- 
ently projected retirement age and same 
rates—there will be two people working for 
every one person drawing Social Security. 

Now, if you look at that plus the present 
investment patterns of the funds of which 
are designed to secure 100 percent security 
and, therefore, get a somewhat lower return 
in return for 100 percent security for the in- 
vestments, that’s what will cause the prob- 
lem. So if you look at the presently projected 
retirement and the presently projected re- 
turns, that will cause the problem. 

It’s very important you understand this. 
Once you understand this, you realize this 
is not an episode from the “X Files,” and 
you're not more likely to see a UFO if you 
do certain specific things. On the other hand, 
if you don’t do anything, one of two things 
will happen: Either it will go broke, and you 
won't ever get it; or if we wait too long to 
fix it, the burden on society of taking care 
of our generation’s Social Security obliga- 
tions will lower your income and lower your 
ability to take care of your children to a de- 
gree most of us who are your parents think 
would be horribly wrong and unfair to you 
and unfair to the future prospects of the 
United States. 

So what’s the bottom line? You can see 
it. Today, we’re actually taking in a lot more 
money from Social Security taxes enacted in 
1983 than we're spending out. Because we’ve 
run deficits, none of that money has been 

saved for Social Security. Now, if you look 
at this little chart here, from 1999 forward 
we'll be able to save that money or a lot of 
it, anyway. We’il be able to save a lot of it 
that will go into pure surplus in the budget. 
It can be invested. But other things will have 
to be done, as well. That will not be enough. 
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And if nothing is done by 2029, there will 
be a deficit in the Social Security Trust Fund, 
which will either require, if you just wait until 
then, a huge tax increase in the payroll tax 
or just about a 25 percent cut in Social Secu- 
rity benefits. And let me say today, Social 
Security—I want to put that in, too, because 
I want you all to start thinking about this— 
Social Security was conceived as giving a 
floor for life. It is not enough to sustain the 
standard of living of almost any retiree retir- 
ing today. 

So you also will have to make provisions 
for your own retirement savings, and you 
should start early when you go out and go 
to work, with a 401(k) plan or whatever. But 
this is what is going to happen unless we 
change. If we change now, we can make a 
big difference. 

I should also point out that Social Security 
also goes to the spouses of people when 
they’re widowed. Social Security also goes to 
the disabled. There’s a Social Security dis- 
ability program. Cassandra Wilkins, who's 
here with us, who the Vice President recog- 
nized, ran the Social Security disability pro- 
gram for me when I was Governor. It’s a 
very important program. But all of these 
things should be seen in terms of these eco- 
nomic realities. 

Now, again I say, if we act soon, less is 
more. If we can develop a consensus as a 
country to act soon, we can take relatively 
modest steps in any number of directions to 
run this 2029 number well out into the future 
in ways that will keep Social Security's role 
in providing some retirement security to peo- 
ple without unfairly burdening your genera- 
tion and your ability to raise your children 
to do that. And I can tell you, I have had 
countless talks with baby boomers of all in- 
come groups, and I haven't found a single 
person in my generation who is not abso- 
lutely determined to fix this in a way that 
does not unfairly burden your generation. 
But we have to start now. 

We have to join together and face the 
facts. We have to rise above partisanship, just 
the way we did when we forged the historic 
balanced budget agreement. This is—as you 
can well see, this is reducible to stark mathe- 
matical terms. This need not become a par- 
tisan debate. Oh, there ought to be a debate, 
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a good debate on what the best way to invest 
the funds are; there ought to be a good de- 
bate on what the best trade-offs are between 
the changes that will have to be made. But 
it ought to be done with a view toward mak- 
ing America stronger and, again, preserving 
the ties that bind us across the generations. 

I have asked the American Association of 
Retired Persons, the AARP, a leading voice 
for older Americans, and the Concord Coali- 
tion, a leading voice for fiscal discipline, to 
organize a series of four nonpartisan regional 
forums this year. The Vice President and | 
will participate. I hope the Republican and 
Democratic leadership will also participate. 
I was encouraged that Speaker Gingrich said 
the other day that he felt we should save the 
surplus until we had fixed the Social Security 
first. 

The first forum, which will set out before 
the American people the full nature of the 
problem—essentially, what I’m doing with 
you today with a few more details—will be 
in Kansas City on April 7th. Then in subse- 
quent ones we will hear from a variety of 
experts and average citizens across all ages. 
It is very important to me that this debate 
involve young people—very important—be- 
cause you have a huge stake in it, and you 
need to imagine where you will be and what 
kind of investment patterns you think are fair 
for you and how you think this is going to 
play out over the next 20, 30, 40 years. We 
want people of all ages involved in this. 

This national call also will spread to every 
comer of the country, to every Member of 
Congress. There are other private groups 
which have to play a role. The Pew Chari- 
table Trust has launched a vital public infor- 
mation campaign, Americans Discuss Social 
Security. On March 21st, I will help kick off 
the first of many of their town hall meetings 
and teleconferences. 

Now, when we go out across the country 
and share the information and get people’s 
ideas, then, at the end of the year in Decem- 
ber, I will convene a historic White House 
Conference on Social Security. And then, in 
a year, I will call together the Republican 
and Democratic leaders of the House and 
Senate to begin drafting comprehensive, bi- 
partisan landmark legislation to save the So- 
cial Security system. 
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This national effort will require the best 
of our people, and I think it will get the best 
of our people. it will ask us to plan for the 
future. It will ask us to be open to new ideas, 
not to be hidebound and believe that we can 
see the future through the prism of the past, 
but it will ask us to hold on to the old values 
that lifted our senior citizens from the bur- 
den of abject poverty to the dignity of a de- 
served good, solid old age. 

Keep in mind, most of you who are sitting 
out here can look forward to a life expectancy 
well into your eighties. Most of you, by the 
time you get to be my age, if you live to 
be my age, your life expectancy will probably 
be by then 90 or more. We’re going to have 
to rethink this whole thing. But we have to 
do it with a view towards preserving the prin- 
ciples and the integrity of our society, bind- 
ing us together across the generations and 
across the income divides. 

We can do this. President Roosevelt often 
called us to the spirit of bold, persistent ex- 
perimentation. We will have to do that. But 
he also reminded us that our greatest chal- 
lenges we can only meet as one Nation. And 
we must remember that. With our increasing 
diversity, in the way we work and live, in our 
racial and ethnic and other backgrounds, reli- 
gious backgrounds, we still have to be, when 
it comes to treating people with dignity, in 
fulfilling our obligations to one another, one 
Nation. 

Acting today for the future is in some ways 
the oldest of American traditions. It’s what 
Thomas Jefferson did when he purchased the 
Louisiana Territory and sent Lewis and Clark 
on their famous expedition. It’s what Abra- 
ham Lincoln did when, at the height of the 
Civil War, he and the Congress took the time 
to establish a system of land grant colleges, 
which revolutionized the future of America. 
It’s what we Americans did when, in the 
depths of the Depression, when people were 
only concerned about the moment, and 25 
percent of the American people were out of 
work, our Congress and our President still 
took the time to establish a Social Security 
system, that could only take flower and have 
full impact long after they were gone. 

That is what we do when we do best, what 
Professor Quigley called “future preference.” 
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What I prefer is a future in which my genera- 
tion can retire, those who are not as fortunate 
as me can retire in dignity, but we can do 
it in a way that does not burden you and 
your ability to raise our grandchildren, be- 
cause I believe the best days of this country 
lie ahead of us if we fulfill our responsibilities 
today for tomorrow. 
Thank you very much. 


Norte: The President spoke at 10:53 a.m. in Gas- 
ton Hall. In his remarks, he referred to Father 
Leo J. O'Donovan, president, Georgetown Uni- 
versity; former Congressman Timothy J. Penny, 
board member, Concord Coalition; John Rother, 
director of legislation and public policy, American 
Association of Retired Persons (AARP); and 
Mannone Butler, Georgetown Law School stu- 
dent, who introduced the President. A portion of 
these remarks could not be verified because the 
tape was incomplete. 


Executive Order 13074— 
Amendment to Executive Order 
12656 


February 9, 1998 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
reflect the appropriate allocation of funding 
responsibilities for Noncombatant Evacu- 
ation Operations, it is hereby ordered that 
Executive Order 12656 is amended by add- 
ing a new section 501(16) to read as follows: 

“Subject to the direction of the Presi- 
dent, and pursuant to procedures to be 
developed jointly by the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of State, be 
responsible for the deployment and use 
of military forces for the protection of 
United States citizens and nationals and, 
in connection therewith, designated 
other persons or categories of persons, 
in support of their evacuation from 
threatened areas overseas.” 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
February 9, 1998 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:45 a.m., February 11, 1998] 
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NoTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on February 12. 


Memorandum on the Korean 
Peninsula Energy Development 
Organization 


February 9, 1998 


Presidential Determination No. 98-14 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: U.S. Contribution to the Korean 
Peninsula Energy Development 
Organization (KEDO) 


Pursuant to the requirements set forth 
under the heading “Nonproliferation, Anti- 
Terrorism, Demining and Related Programs” 
in title II of the Foreign Operations, Export 
Financing, and Related Programs Appropria- 
tions Act, 1998 (Public Law 105-118), I cer- 
tify that: 

(1)(A) the parties to the Agreed Frame- 
work are taking steps to assure that progress 
is made on the implementation of the Janu- 
ary 1, 1992, Joint Declaration on the 
Denuclearization of the Korean Peninsula 
and the implementation of the North-South 
dialogue, and (B) North Korea is complying 
with the other provisions of the Agreed 
Framework between North Korea and the 
United States and with the Confidential 
Minute; 

(2) North Korea is cooperating fully in the 
canning and safe storage of all spent fuel 
from its graphite-moderated nuclear reactors 
and that such canning and safe storage is 
scheduled to be completed by April 1, 1998; 
and 

(3) North Korea has not significantly di- 
verted assistance provided by the United 
States for purposes for which it was not in- 
tended. 

You are authorized and directed to report 
this determination to the Congress and to 
publish it in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on February 10. 
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Remarks on Departure for Capitol 
Hill 
February 10, 1998 


Thank you very much. Thank you, and 
good morning. Let me begin by saying how 
very pleased I am for the support we are re- 
ceiving from all around the world for our 
stand against Saddam Hussein’s weapons of 
mass destruction program. Friends and allies 
share our conviction that Saddam must not 
be allowed to develop nuclear, chemical, and 
biological weapons or the missiles to deliver 
them. 

Yesterday, the Governments of Canada 
and Australia announced that they are pre- 
pared to join the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and other allies in a military operation 
should one prove necessary. As I have said 
before, I hope we can avoid the use of force. 
The choice is up to Saddam Hussein. Let 
the weapons inspectors back on the job with 
free and unfettered access. But if Saddam 
will not comply with the will of the inter- 
national community, we must be prepared 
to act. And I am very grateful that others 
are prepared to stand with America. 

Now, today, as has been said, I am trans- 
mitting to Congress the annual “Economic 
Report of the President.” Let me begin by 
thanking the Council of Economic Advisers 
for their hard work in preparing the report. 
I also want to thank our wonderful economic 
team for all they have done to promote pros- 
perity for the American people. As the “Eco- 
nomic Report of the President” makes clear, 
our economy is strong; our prosperity is 
deep; our prospects are bright. 

For 5 years our Nation has pursued a new 
economic strategy for the information age. 
We have reduced the deficit to slash interest 
rates and spur private sector investment. 
We've opened markets to create high-wage 
jobs. We've invested in the skills and edu- 
cation of our people so that every American 
has the chance to reap the benefits of the 
new economy. All around us we see the re- 
sults in revitalized basic industries, thriving 
new industries, an investment boom, a vi- 
brant American economy. 

In this report, the Council of Economic 
Advisers projects continued growth through 
at least the next year. That would mark the 
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longest peacetime expansion in the history 
of the United States. As this report makes 
plain, the expanding economy is producing 
wider opportunity and rising incomes for 
American families. Since 1993 the income of 
a typical family has increased $2,200 beyond 
inflation. We've seen the fastest growth in 
real hourly wages in 20 years, after 12 years 
in which real wages actually fell. 

The standard of living is rising faster than 
the cost of living now. And America has 
grown together, not apart, with the poorest 
fifth of our families seeing the largest per- 
centage jump in their income. While incomes 
are rising, taxes are falling. A typical family 
earning $50,000 a year now has the lowest 
tax burden in two decades; families earning 
$25,000 a year, the lowest tax burden in three 
decades. 

This economy is the envy of the world. But 
the progress was not predestined. We must 
press forward with the strategy that is now 
expanding opportunities for American fami- 
lies, not abandon it. Above all, we must main- 
tain our fiscal discipline. It is the foundation 
of our prosperity. My view is clear: Every 
penny of any projected budget surplus 
should be reserved until we have taken all 
the steps necessary to save Social Security 
for the 21st century. 

I am heartened by the strong support this 
approach has gained from the American peo- 
ple, including the young people to whom I 
spoke yesterday at Georgetown University. 
And I am pleased by the strong support 
Members of Congress of both parties have 
given for saving Social Security first. 

In the past week, some have said that be- 
fore we save Social Security, we should re- 
peal the iron laws of fiscal discipline. They 
want to weaken the longstanding pay-as-you- 
go rule for taxes, which says that any spend- 
ing proposal or any new tax cut must be paid 
for in the budget. This rule has been a key 
to our drive to balance the budget. 

Let me be clear: Fiscal irresponsibility 
gave us 12 years of exploding deficits, divi- 
sion, declining wages. Fiscal responsibility 
has given us the strongest economy in a gen- 
eration. I will not allow a return to the poli- 
cies that have failed us in the past. Let us 
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maintain fiscal responsibility, save Social Se- 
curity first, and prepare for an even brighter 
future for our people. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:40 a.m. in the 
Rote Garden at the White House. 


Statement on Confirmation of David 
Satcher as Surgeon General and 
Assistant Secretary for Health 
February 10, 1998 


I am extremely pleased that the Senate, 
with strong bipartisan support, voted to con- 
firm Dr. David Satcher as the Nation’s next 
Surgeon General and Assistant Secretary for 
Health. I commend the Senate for voting to 
make Dr. Satcher the leading voice for our 
Nation’s public health. 

No one is better qualified than Dr. Satcher 
to be America’s doctor. He is a mainstream 
physician who is an eloquent advocate for the 
health of all Americans. As Director of the 
Center for Disease Control, David Satcher 
has helped lead our fights to improve the 
safety of our food, wipe out the scourge of 
infectious disease, expand access to vital can- 
cer screening, and increase child immuniza- 
tion rates to an all time high. 

As Surgeon General, Dr. Satcher will con- 
tinue to fight to improve health for all Ameri- 
cans. He will speak directly to the American 
people—giving us straight talk and sound ad- 
vice. He will engage us in an ongoing con- 
versation about physical activity, good nutri- 
tion, prevention, and responsible behavior. 
He will guide our Nation on the most impor- 
tant public health issues of our time, includ- 
ing tobacco. This year, Dr. Satcher will be 
a leading voice as we work to pass com- 
prehensive legislation that will help to free 
our children from the grip of tobacco. I look 
forward to working with him on this and 
other important challenges that lie before us. 

I would like to thank the Republican and 
the Democratic leadership for shepherding 
this nomination through the Senate. I would 
also like to add my thanks to Senators Jef- 
fords, Frist, Kennedy, Mack, and Hatch for 
their strong support for this extremely quali- 
fied nominee. I also commend the represent- 
atives from physicians, nurses, other health 
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professionals, and the public health commu- 
nity for their steadfast support of Dr. 
Satcher’s nomination. Their combined lead- 
ership made a vital contribution toward im- 
proving the health of all Americans. 


Joint Statement on the United States- 
Bulgarian Partnership for a New Era 
February 10, 1998 


President Clinton and President Petar 
Stoyanov met at the White House today to 
discuss the strengthening of U.S.-Bulgarian 
relations as well as mutual efforts to enhance 
cooperation in Southeast Europe and ad- 
vance Bulgaria’s integration into the Euro- 
pean and transatlantic communities, includ- 
ing NATO. 

President Clinton noted the historic 
changes that have taken place in Bulgaria 
over the last year and the key role played 
by President Stoyanov. During his tenure, 
Stoyanov’s Bulgaria has aligned itself firmly 
with the family of democratic nations, moved 
forward with difficult economic reforms, 
strengthened its civic institutions, stepped up 
its fight against organized crime and en- 
hanced cooperation with its neighbors. The 
two presidents committed themselves to 
building a partnership that reflects a new era 
in Bulgarian-American relations. 

President Clinton reaffirmed America’s 
commitment to NATO’s “Open Door” policy 
and welcomed Bulgaria’s aspiration to NATO 
membership. The two Presidents agreed that 
Bulgaria’s engagement in the Partnership for 
Peace, enhanced dialogue with NATO and 
the Euro-Atlantic Partnership Council were 
key tools to making Bulgaria the strongest 
possible candidate for NATO membership. 

The United States will continue to support 
Bulgaria’s efforts to consolidate its demo- 
cratic and free market reforms, including 
Bulgaria’s engagement with the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund. The 
United States and Bulgaria are committed to 
reinforcing implementation of the Dayton 
Accords. They also have a common interest 
in expanding mutual trade and investment 
and encouraging the development of mul- 
tiple routes for energy from the Caspian 
Basin. 
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The centerpiece of the visit was the an- 
nouncement of a new U.S. Action Plan for 
Southeast Europe. The Action Plan will give 
further dynamism to U.S. cooperation with 
countries in the region in such areas as pro- 
moting peaceful resolution of disputes, com- 
bating organized crime and consolidating 
democratic and economic.reforms. President 
Stoyanov expressed full support for the 
Action Plan and committed Bulgaria to doing 
its part. 


U.S.-Bulgaria Work Program 


The two presidents noted with approval 
the detailed U.S.-Bulgaria work program that 
will translate the Southeast Europe Action 
Plan into concrete projects in the areas of 
economic and commercial concerns, politi- 
cal-military affairs and law enforcement 
cooperation. 

President Stoyanov welcomed continuing 
U.S. assistance which plays a key role in fa- 
cilitating Bulgaria’s transition to democratic 
and free market structures. President Clinton 
applauded Bulgaria’s commitment to accel- 
erating privatization and affirmed continued 
U.S. support through various bilateral assist- 
ance programs. Over the past seven years, 
the United States has provided Bulgaria with 
over $235 million in assistance under the 
Support for East European Democracy Pro- 
gram (SEED) to advance fundamental eco- 
nomic and political reforms. 

@ The program for this year, budgeted at 
$31 million, will focus on ensuring the 
development of a free-market economy 
and strengthening democratic institu- 
tions. 

In view of the improved reform environ- 
ment in Bulgaria, the United States and Bul- 
garia have identified several new priority 
areas for cooperation: reinforcing the rule of 
law, strengthening financial markets and en- 
couraging the development of civil society. 
In this regard, the two Presidents agreed to: 

» Deepen cooperation between _ their 
countries’ respective law enforcement 
agencies in the struggle against terror- 
ism, narcotics trafficking, money laun- 
dering and illicit arms transfers. The 
United States announced an increase in 
funds dedicated to providing criminal 
law enforcement training. 
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® Project intellectual property rights, in- 
cluding a commitment by President 
Stoyanov to seek strict enforcement of 
Bulgarian legislation and strengthen co- 
operation among relevant Bulgarian in- 
stitutions in the fight against intellectual 
property piracy. 
Develop a new education curriculum in 
Bulgaria to promote democratic values 
with a grant of $250,000 from the Unit- 
ed States Information Agency. 
On the military front, the Department 
of Defense has developed a number of 
programs to support the reform of the 
Bulgarian military along Western lines, 
including for this year: 
A $900,000 International Military Edu- 
cation and Training program that has 
eleven Bulgarian cadets studying at U.S. 
military academies; 
A $3.2 million dollar Foreign Military 
Financing program; and, 
A military liaison team resident in the 
Bulgarian Ministry of Defense to orga- 
nize staff and information exchanges. 


Regional Cooperation 


In an effort to breakdown barriers and en- 
courage regional cooperation, the United 
States and Bulgaria, together with several 
other stable democracies, are engaged in a 
number of cooperative efforts such as the 
Southeast European Cooperative Initiative, 
the South Balkan Development Initiative and 
the annual Southeastern European Defense 
Ministerial. 

@ The Southeast European Cooperative 
Initiative (SECI) aims to enhance 
regional cooperation, commerce and 
development. It is pursuing plans for 
improvement of operations at border 
crossings, models to finance energy 
efficiency projects, and promotion of 
small and medium-sized enterprise 
development. 

The $30 million South Balkan Develop- 
ment Initiative (SBDI) seeks to ener- 
gize the efforts of Albania, Bulgaria and 
the FYR Macedonia to upgrade their 
transportation systems and develop a re- 
gional approach to transport planning. 
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@ The Southeastern European Defense 
Ministerial brings the Defense Min- 
isters of the region together with other 
interested countries to discuss issues of 
common concern and develop projects 
for the year aimed at promoting re- 
gional cooperation and confidence 
building. Bulgaria hosted the last Min- 
isterial in October 1997, which resulted 
in 27 follow-on activities. 

These bilateral and multilateral initiatives 
will advance our shared goal of a Europe 
whole, free and at peace. They will also pro- 
mote the integration of Bulgaria and the 
other stable democracies of Southeastern 
Europe into the European and transatlantic 
mainstream. 


Note: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this joint statement. 


Remarks on Presenting the Ron 
Brown Award for Corporate 


Leadership 
February 11, 1998 


Thank you very much, Secretary Daley, 
Secretary Herman, Mr. Woolard, Mr. 
Barnett. To Alma, Michael, Tammy, and Tra- 
cey Brown, welcome, and thank you for your 
continuing efforts. To Lou Gerstner and Bob 
Haas, congratulations. And also, I want to 
recognize representatives of our other three 
companies that have been recognized for 
their achievements: Al Koeppe of Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company; Roger 
Brown and Linda Mason of Bright Horizons; 
Dr. Wilson Hershey of Lancaster Labs. I'll 
say more about them in a moment. 

Ron Brown was one of the most visionary, 
optimistic, confident people I ever met in my 
life. As he saw it, there should never be any 
losers, only winners, if we simply bridged our 
differences and worked together. He was a 
very forceful advocate for American business, 
but he was also committed to building a fu- 
ture for all Americans. And he believed, and 
I think helped more and more Americans to 
understand, that being pro-business and pro- 
worker and in favor of workers’ families not 
only did not have to be mutually exclusive 
but, in the world in which we’re living and 
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the one toward which we're moving, can 
never be mutually exclusive again. 

He understood the most fundamental re- 
sponsibility for a business is to make a profit 
by competing and growing in the market- 
place. But he also knew that the ingenuity, 
the skill, the work, and the morale of Amer- 
ican people in their workplaces fuel our 
economy and that helping employees to suc- 
ceed at work and at home helped the compa- 
nies in the end more than anything else: first, 
creating jobs and giving employees fair raises, 
providing affordable health care, training, 
partnerships, safe workplaces; standing up 
for the idea that we needed everybody to 
have a fair chance to participate at every level 
in all American companies. All these things 
can be good for the bottom line. 

The Corporate Leadership Awards be- 
stowed today for the first time in Ron’s mem- 
ory embodies these beliefs. Just as the 
Baldrige Award honors companies who suc- 
ceed by meeting the needs of their cus- 
tomers, the Ron Brown Award honors com- 
panies who succeed by meeting the needs 
of their employees and their communities. 

I’m pleased that the award itself, encour- 
aged by Government but privately funded 
and administered, reflects the new vision of 
Government Ron and I both worked so hard 
to bring to our Nation. America has now 
moved beyond the tired debate of Govern- 
ment should do everything or Government 
should do nothing. We have found a third 
way: Our vision is that Government should 
be a partner with the private sector, with 
State and local government, with community 
groups, with individual citizens, to provide 
Americans the tools to make the most of their 
own lives, to act as a catalyst to shine the 
spotlight on innovations that work in one 
place so they have a chance to be embraced 
everyplace in America. 

Today we shine a spotlight on five Amer- 
ican companies who have proven that busi- 
ness can do well by doing right by their em- 
ployees and their communities. To millions 
around the world here and at home, a pair 
of Levis and an IBM computer are as Amer- 
ican as baseball and apple pie. I had a pair 
of Levis on last night. [Laughter] I don’t wear 
my computer. [Laughter] 
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I was laughing when you told the story 
about—when Alexis said the story about Ron 
wearing Levis—I was remembering when I 
was in high school the neatest thing you 
could do was to buy a pair of Levis and take 
the stitches out of the “v” on the back pock- 
ets. Now you have to be pretty old to remem- 
ber when that was cool. But I do. [Laughter] 

These companies represent the best 
American creativity in marketing, of crafts- 
manship and manufacturing, and with these 
first-ever Ron Brown Awards we recognize 
they represent the best of our corporate citi- 
zenship. We honor these companies for the 
leading role they have played in ensuring 
America’s growing diversity becomes our 
greatest strength in the 2lst century as we 
strive to become truly one America. 

Through a longstanding commitment to 
work force diversity, IBM has fostered a cor- 
porate culture that values, cultivates, and re- 
cruits the talents of all our people to board- 
rooms, laboratories, and factories. 

We commend Levi Strauss for refusing to 
turn a blind eye on the racism that under- 
mines the quality of life in the communities 
in which their plants are located. Through 
Project Change, Levi has worked with local 
leaders all across the country—and some of 
them introduced here today—to fight old 
hatreds and fill the opportunity gaps between 
the races. From increasing access to credit 
and capital in Albuquerque to raising aware- 
ness about hate crimes in Knoxville, these 
two companies’ efforts on behalf of diversity 
and against racism are models which we hope 
by this award to have followed by more com- 
panies all across the United States. 

I also want to pay tribute to the three com- 
panies that received honorable mention. I 
mentioned _ their representatives earlier: 
Bright Horizons children’s centers, Lancaster 
Laboratories, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company. I thank them for their leadership 
and innovation in strengthening their com- 
munities, helping their employees meet the 
responsibilities of parenthood and at work. 
I hope their successes will also inspire more 
companies to follow in their footsteps. 

I still miss Ron Brown a lot, and I think 
of him often. It’s hard for me to believe that 
in a few weeks we'll celebrate—or mark— 
the second anniversary of his passing. In a 
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very special way, every time we present these 
awards to deserving businesses, we will keep 
alive the mission that Ron Brown was on 
nearly two Aprils ago in the Balkans: to pro- 
mote the idea that business can do well by 
doing good, that they can profit by bringing 
hope and prosperity to people. 

I know Ron is smiling down on us today. 
I know he’s proud of the five companies 
we've henisel I know he’s looking forward 
to the day when companies in every commu- 
nity in our Nation will have earned the dis- 
tinction of being Ron Brown Award winners. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:32 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Edgar S. Woolard, Jr., chair, 
and Curtis H. Barnette, member, board of direc- 
tors, Ron Brown Award for Corporate Leadership; 
Alma Brown, widow of former Commerce Sec- 
retary Ron Brown, and their children Michael, 
Tammy, and Tracey; Louis V. Gerstner, Jr., chief 
executive officer, IBM; Robert Haas, chief execu- 
tive officer, Levi Strauss & Co.; Alfred C. Koeppe, 
vice president, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company; Roger Brown and Linda Mason, own- 
ers, Bright Horizons; and J. Wilson Hershey, 
president, Lancaster Laboratories. 


Remarks on Signing the Transmittal 
to the Senate of the Protocols of 
Accession to NATO for Poland, 
Hungary, and the Czech Republic 


February 11, 1998 


Thank you very much, Mr. Vice President, 
Madam Secretary, Senator Roth, Senator 
Biden, Senator Lieberman, Senator Mikul- 
ski, Senator DeWine, Congressman Solo- 
mon, Congressman Gejdenson, Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense Hamre, NSA Adviser 
Berger, and the other distinguished military 
and diplomatic and citizen guests who are 
here. I especially thank the retired members 
of the Joint Chiefs who have endorsed NATO 
expansion. And thank you, Secretary Haig 
and Mr. Brzezinski and Mr. Sweeney for 
being here. To all the diplomatic corps and 
especially to Minister Kovacs, Minister 
Geremek, and Minister Sedivy, we are 
pleased that all of you are here today. 
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This building has seen many negotiations 
and the signing of many pacts to end blood- 
shed. Now we come together not to sign an- 
other agreement to end a war but instead 
to begin a new era of security and stability 
for America and for Europe. In just a mo- 
ment I will transmit to the Senate for its ad- 
vice and consent the documents that will add 
Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic 
to NATO. Their addition to the alliance is 
not only a pivotal event in the quest for free- 
dom and security by their own people, it is 
also a major stride forward for America, for 
the alliance, and for the stability and unity 
of all Europe, a big part of our dream that 
we can in the 21st century create for the first 
time in all history a Europe that is free, at 
peace, and undivided. 

As the Senate takes up consideration of 
these agreements, the question the Members 
of the Senate must answer is, how does add- 
ing these states to NATO advance America’s 
national security? I believe there are three 
compelling reasons. 

First, the alliance will make NATO strong- 
er. The cold war has passed, but dangers re- 
main. Conflicts like the one in Bosnia, weap- 
ons of mass destruction, threats we cannot 
even predict today, require a NATO that is 
strong. A NATO that embraces Europe’s new 
democracies will be more capable of carrying 
out the core mission of defending the terri- 
tory of its members, as well as addressing 
new kinds of conflicts that threaten our com- 
mon peace. 

These three states will add some 200,000 
troops to the alliance. A larger NATO will 
be a better deterrent against aggressors of 
the future. It will deepen the ranks of those 
who stand with us should deterrents fail. I 
am pleased that just last week 60 of America’s 
top retired military leaders, including five 
former Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
underscored that message when they said 
these three states will make NATO stronger. 
They are right, and we have already seen the 
proof. 

As we speak, Czech, Hungarian, and Pol- 
ish troops are participating in NATO's peace- 
keeping effort in Bosnia. They served beside 
us in the Gulf war, where they made a signifi- 
cant contribution to our success. And they 
recognize the threat to the world posed today 
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by Saddam Hussein and by his efforts to de- 
velop weapons of mass destruction. I am 
pleased that all three countries have an- 
nounced that they are prepared to serve and 
support with us as appropriate should mili- 
tary action prove necessary. 

We all hope we can avoid the use of force. 
But let’s face it, in the end, that is up to 
Saddam Hussein. He must let the weapons 
inspectors back with full and free access to 
all suspect sites. If he will not act, we must 
be prepared to do so. 

The second reason NATO must grow is 
that it will make Europe more stable. NATO 
can do for Europe’s East what it did for Eu- 
rope’s West after the Second World War, 
provide a secure climate in which democracy 
and prosperity can grow. Enlarging NATO 
will encourage prospective members to re- 
solve their difference peacefully. We already 
see evidence of that. Already, the prospect 
of NATO membership has helped to con- 
vince countries in Central Europe to improve 
ties with their neighbors, to settle border and 
ethnic disputes, any one of which could have 
led to a conflict. Enlargement, therefore, will 
make all of Europe more stable. 

Finally, NATO’s growth will erase the arti- 
ficial line in Europe drawn by Joseph Stalin. 
Behind me is a picture of the wall that for 
so long represented the false and forced divi- 
sion of the European continent. It has been 
nearly 10 years since that wall was torn down 
by brave people on both sides. Counties once 
confined by it now are truly free, with strong 
democracies, vibrant market economies, a 
proven track record of standing up for peace 
and security beyond their own borders. 
NATO cannot maintain the old Iron Curtain 
as its permanent eastern frontier. It must and 
can bring Europe together in security, not 
keep it apart in instability. 

In the 20th century, we have learned the 
hard way here in American just how vital Eu- 
rope’s security is to our own. Enlarging 
NATO will make us safer. 

Our goal is and remains the creation of 
an undivided democratic and peaceful Eu- 
rope for the first time in history. Bringing 
the three nations into the alliance will ad- 
vance it; so will NATO’s new Founding Act 
with Russia and the broad new relationship 
we are building with Moscow, helping us to 
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move forward on arms control, building the 
peace in Bosnia, achieving progress on a wide 
range of issues; so will the Partnership For 
Peace, the Euro-Atlantic Partnership Coun- 
cil, the Charter with Ukraine, and the Char- 
ter of Partnership I signed just last month 
with the presidents of the three Baltic States, 
and our Southeast Europe Action Plan, 
which I announced yesterday with President 
Stoyanav of Bulgaria. 

Our effort to build a new Europe also de- 
pends upon keeping NATO’s door open to 
other qualified European democracies. His- 
tory teaches us that the realm of freedom 
in Europe has no fixed boundaries. The 
United States is determined that the visions 
of the past not circumscribe the boundaries 
of the future. 

As the Senate begins it deliberations, | 
want to salute the indispensable role that 
leading members of both parties and both 
Houses of Congress have already played in 
bringing us to this day. The two Senators 
from Delaware have already been acknowl- 
edged, and, Mr. Vice President, I’m prepared 
to vote to move NATO headquarters to Wil- 
mington. [Laughter] I thank the Senators and 
the Members of the Houses who are here 
today. And there are others, who know who 
their are—and we know who they are—who 
have played a very constructive role in this 
process. 

I was especially pleased that a bipartisan 
group of Members joined me last summer 
at the NATO Summit in Madrid. The wide- 
ranging debate on this issue within Congress 
and across our Nation is indeed a model of 
the kind of thoughtful, nonpartisan discus- 
sion we must have, and I commend Congress 
for helping to lead it. 

Now the decision rests in the hands of the 
Senate, and I believe it’s in good hands. 

This room is named for Benjamin Frank- 
lin, one of America’s first envoys to Europe 
after independence. I’m reminded of the 
comment he made at the close of our Con- 
stitutional Convention. He noted that on the 
chair of the Convention’s President, George 
Washington, was a painted figure of the sun, 
a symbol, he thought, of our new Republic. 
Mr. Franklin said, “I have the happiness to 
know it is rising and not a setting sun.” In 
the wake of the cold war, some wondered 
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whether our alliance faced a rising or a set- 
ting sun, whether it had just a brilliant past, 
or perhaps an even brighter future. With the 
step we take today, and the decision I am 
confident the Senate will take in the near 
future, I know that our historic partnership 
of nations is a rising sun, and that its ascend- 
ance will bring a more stable, more demo- 
cratic, more peaceful, more unified future for 
all of us who live on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. 
Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m. in the 
Benjamin Franklin Room at the State Depart- 
ment. In his remarks, he referred to former Na- 
tional Security Advisers Alexander M. Haig and 
Zbigniew Brzezinski; John J. Sweeney, president, 
AFL-CIO; Foreign Minister Laszlo Kovacs of 
Hungary; Foreign Minister Bronislaw Geremek of 
Poland; and Foreign Minister Jaroslav Sedivy of 
the Czech Republic. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Protocols of Accession to NATO 
for Poland, Hungary, and the Czech 
Republic 

February 11, 1998 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Protocols to the North 
Atlantic Treaty of 1949 on the accession of 
Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic. 
These Protocols were opened for signature 
at Brussels on December 16, 1997, and 
signed on behalf of the United States of 
America and the other parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. I request the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to the ratification of these 
documents, and transmit for the Senate’s in- 
formation the report made to me by the Sec- 
retary of State regarding this matter. 

The accession of Poland, Hungary, and the 
Czech Republic to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) will improve the abil- 
ity of the United States to protect and ad- 
vance our interests in the transatlantic area. 
The end of the Cold War changed the nature 
of the threats to this region, but not the fact 
that Europe’s peace, stability, and well-being 
are vital to our own national security. The 
addition of these well-qualified democracies, 
which have demonstrated their commitment 
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to the values of freedom and the security of 
the broader region, will help deter potential 
threats to Europe, deepen the continent's 
stability, bolster its democratic advances, 
erase its artificial division, and strengthen an 
Alliance that has proved its effectiveness dur- 
ing and since the Cold War. 

NATO is not the only instrument in our 
efforts to help build a new and undivided 
Europe, but it is our most important contrib- 
utor to peace and security for the region. 
NATO’s steadfastness during the long years 
of the Cold War, its performance in the mis- 
sion it has led in Bosnia, the strong interest 
of a dozen new European democracies in 
becoming members, and the success of the 
Alliance’s Partnership for Peace program all 
underscore the continuing vitality of the 
Alliance and the Treaty that brought it into 
existence. 

NATO’s mission in Bosnia is of particular 
importance. No other multinational institu 
tion possessed the military capabilities and 
political cohesiveness necessary to bring an 
end to the fighting in the former Yugo- 
slavia—Europe’s worst conflict since World 
War Il—and to give the people of that region 
a chance to build a lasting peace. Our work 
in Bosnia is not yet complete, but we should 
be thankful that NATO existed to unite Allies 
and partners in this determined common ef- 
fort. Similarly, we should welcome steps such 
as the Alliance’s enlargement that can 
strengthen its ability to meet future chal- 
lenges, beginning with NATO’s core mission 
of collective defense and other missions that 
we and our Allies may choose to pursue. 

The three states that NATO now proposes 
to add as full members will make the Alliance 
stronger while helping to enlarge Europe’s 
zone of democratic stability. Poland, Hun- 
gary, and the Czech Republic have been 
leaders in Central Europe's dramatic trans- 
formation over the past decade and already 
are a part of NATO’s community of values. 
They each played pivotal roles in the over- 
throw of communist rule and repression, and 
they each proved equal to the challenge of 
comprehensive democratic and market re- 
form. Together, they have helped to make 
Central Europe the continent’s most robust 
zone of economic growth. 
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All three of these states will be security 
producers for the Alliance and not merely 
security consumers. They have demonstrated 
this through the accords they have reached 
with neighboring states, the contributions 
they have made to the mission in Bosnia, the 
forces they plan to commit to the Alliance, 
and the military modernization programs 
they have already begun and pledge to con- 
tinue in the years to come at their own ex- 
pense. These three states will strengthen 
NATO through the addition of military re- 
sources, strategic depth, and the prospect of 
greater stability in Europe’s central region. 
American troops have worked alongside sol- 
diers from each of these nations in earlier 
times, in the case of the Poles, dating back 
to our own Revolutionary War. Our coopera- 
tion with the Poles, Hungarians, and Czechs 
has contributed to our security in the past, 
and our Alliance with them will contribute 
to our security in the years to come. 

The purpose of NATO’s enlargement ex- 
tends beyond the security of these three 
states, however, and entails a process encom- 
passing more than their admission to the Alli- 
ance. Accordingly, these first new members 
should not and will not be the last. No quali- 
fied European democracy is ruled out as a 
future member. The Alliance has agreed to 
review the process of enlargement at its 1999 
summit in Washington. As we prepare for 
that summit, I look forward to discussing this 
matter with my fellow NATO leaders. The 
process of enlargement, combined with the 
Partnership for Peace program, the Euro-At- 
lantic Partnership Council, the NATO-Russia 
Founding Act, and NATO’s new charter with 
Ukraine, signify NATO’s commitment to 
avoid any new division of Europe, and to con- 
tribute to its progressive integration. 

A democratic Russia is and should be a 
part of that new Europe. With bipartisan 
congressional support, my Administration 
and my predecessor’s have worked with our 
Allies to support political and economic re- 
form in Russia and the other newly inde- 
pendent states and to increase the bonds be- 
tween them and the rest of Europe. NATO's 
enlargement and other adaptations are con- 
sistent, not at odds, with that policy. NATO 
has repeatedly demonstrated that it does not 
threaten Russia and that it seeks closer and 
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more cooperative relations. We and our AI- 
lies welcomed the participation of Russian 
forces in the mission in Bosnia. 

NATO most clearly signaled its interest in 
a constructive relationship through the sign- 
ing in May 1997 of the NATO-Russia Found- 
ing Act. That Act, and the Permanent Joint 
Council it created, help to ensure that if Rus- 
sia seeks to build a positive and peaceful fu- 
ture within Europe, NATO will be a full part- 
ner in that enterprise. I understand it will 
require time for the Russian people to gain 
a new understanding of NATO. The Russian 
people, in turn, must understand that an 
open door policy with regard to the addition 
of new members is an element of a new 
NATO. In this way, we will build a new and 
more stable Europe of which Russia is an 
integral part. 

I therefore 
these Protocols with every expectation that 


propose the ratification of 
we can continue to pursue productive co 
operation with the Russian Federation. I am 
that Yeltsin has 


! 


pledged his government’s commitment to ad 


encouraged President 


ditional progress on nuc lear and conventional 


arms control measures At our summit in 


Helsinki, for example, we agreed that once 
START II has entered into force we will 
begin negotiations on a START III accord 
that can achieve even deeper cuts 1n our stra- 


tegic arsenals. Similarly, Russia’s ratification 
of the Chemical Weapons Convention last 
year demonstrated that cooperation on 
range of security matters will continue 

The Protocols of accession that I transmit 
to you constitute a decision of great con 
sequence, and they involve solemn security 
commitments. The addition of new 
also will entail financial costs. While those 


states 


costs will be manageable and broadly shared 
Allies, they none 
theless represent a sacrifice by the American 
people. 


with our current and new 


Successful ratification of these Protocols 
demands not only the Senate’s advice and 
consent required by our Constitution, but 
also the broader, bipartisan support of the 
American people and their representatives. 
For that reason, it is encouraging that con- 
gressional leaders in both parties and bot! 
chambers have long advocated NATO’s en- 
largement. I have endeavored to make the 
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Congress an active partner in this process. 
I was pleased that a bipartisan group of Sen- 
ators and Representatives accompanied the 
U.S. delegation at the NATO summit in 
Madrid last July. Officials at all levels of my 
Administration have consulted closely with 
the relevant committees and with the biparti- 
san Senate NATO Observer Group. It is my 
hope that this pattern of consultation and co- 
operation will ensure that NATO and our 
broader European policies continue to have 
the sustained bipartisan support that was so 
instrumental to their success throughout the 
decades of the Cold War. 

The American people today are the direct 
beneficiaries of the extraordinary sacrifices 
made by our fellow citizens in the many thea- 
and in 
the two world wars that preceded it. Those 
efforts aimed in large part to create across 


ters of that “long twilight struggle,” 


the breadth of Europe a lasting, democratic 
peace. The enlargement of NATO represents 
an indispensable part of today’s program to 
finish building such a peace, and therefore 
to repay a portion of the debt we owe to 
those who went before us in the quest for 
freedom and security. 

The rise of new challenges in other regions 
does not in any way diminish the necessity 
of consolidating the increased level of secu- 
rity that Europe has attained at such high 
cost. To the contrary, our policy in Europe, 
including the Protocols I transmit herewith, 
can help preserve today’s more favorable se- 
curity environment in the transatlantic area, 
thus making it possible to focus attention and 
resources elsewhere while providing us with 
additional Allies and partners to help share 
our security burdens. 

The century we are now completing has 
been the bloodiest in all of human history. 
Its lessons should be clear to us: the wisdom 
of deterrence, the value of strong Alliances, 
the potential for overcoming past divisions, 
and the imperative of American engagement 
in Europe. The NATO Alliance is one of the 
most important embodiments of these truths, 
and it is in the interest of the United States 
to strengthen this proven institution and 
adapt it to a new era. The addition to this 
Alliance of Poland, Hungary, and the Czech 
Republic is an essential part of that program. 
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It will help build a Europe that can be inte- 
grated, democratic, free, and at peace for the 
first time in its history. It can help ensure 
that we and our Allies and our partners will 
enjoy greater security and freedom in the 
century that is about to begin. 

I therefore recommend that the Senate 
give prompt advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion of these historic Protocols. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
February 11, 1998. 


Statement on Secretary of the 
Interior Bruce Babbitt 
Februa ry 11, 1998 


I have known Bruce Babbitt for many 
years. He is a man of the highest integrity 
and a dedicated public servant. I am con- 
vinced that when this matter is concluded 
he will be vindicated. I look forward to his 
continuing service to the American people. 


Remarks at the Millennium Lecture 
February 11, 1998 


The President. Thank you very much, 
Professor Bailyn, for that wonderful, wonder- 
ful lecture. I thank the First Lady and Ellen 
Lovell for conceiving this entire Millennium 
series. The others will have a hard act to fol- 
low. 

I can’t think of a better way to inaugurate 
this series of lectures than with one on the 
founding of our Republic, also the first White 
House cyberspace lecture. We are truly 
imagining—honoring the past, not by imagin- 
ing the future but through the prism of the 
future. 

I thank Bernard Bailyn for what he said 


and the way he said it and for a lifetime of 


work. We received the distilled wisdom to- 
night of more than four decades of hard 
thinking and work about what it means to 
be an American and what America means to 
Americans and to the rest of the world. 

I was rather amused—he said, “You know, 
when we started we had all these people who 
came from a lot of different places, they 
moved around a lot, they disagreed a lot, they 
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were disdainful of Government”—I thought, 
what’s new? [Laughter] But they were also, 
as Professor Bailyn said at the end of his re- 
marks, at their best moments profoundly 
idealistic and always, always appropriately 
suspicious of untrammeled power in the 
hands of anyone in the Government. 

They were very wise about human nature, 
our Founders. They understood that there 
was light and dark in human nature. They 
understood that we are all imperfect, but so- 
ciety is, nonetheless, improvable. And in 
some ways, I think their most important 
charge to us was to always be about the busi- 
ness of forming a more perfect Union. As 
I said in my State of the Union Address, they 
understood it would never be perfect but that 
we always had to try to make it more perfect. 
And that is what they always tried to do, and 
when they left the scene they instructed us 
to follow suit. And we’ve been at it ever since. 

We have a lot of questions that we have 
to face about the new millennium: We’re 
more diverse than ever before; can we really 
be one America? How do we have a Govern- 
ment that is flexible enough and strong 
enough to give people the tools they need 
to make the most of their own lives and still 
avoid the abuses that the Founders under- 
stood would always be there when people 
were too driven by power, instead of the larg- 
er purposes of America? How can we widen 
the circle of opportunity to include everyone 
in a market system that seems inherently ex- 
clusive in some ways?’ 

There are lots of other challenges facing 
us, but I think our ability to meet the chal- 
lenges of the 21st century rest in no small 
measure on our understanding of the con- 
stant values and insights with which we 
began. By honoring the past, we know there 
were forebears there who were always imag- 
ining the future. By imagining the future, we 
must do so with the hope that all of our suc- 
cesses will honor our past, for it is there, in 
the depth of our values and the genius of 
our system, that we began the long journey 
that has brought us to this day and that I 
am convinced will take us to better days 
ahead. 

Thank you again, Professor Bailyn. And 
now I'd like to turn the discussion over to 
the Director of the White House Millennium 
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Council, Ellen Lovell. And we will begin with 
the questions. 

[At this point, the program continued. | 

The President. 1'\l just give you a couple 
of examples. I agree with you on this. I do 
think that we’re very patriotic if patriotism 
means loving country and caring about its fu- 
ture more than you care about your imme- 
diate self-interest. I think we're still capable 
of that. And I could give you two or three 
examples. 

I think the enormous response we've had 
to the idea that we have to save the Social 
Security system for the 21st century before 
we go around spending this first surplus 
we've had in 30 years on tax cuts or spending 
programs is an example of patriotism. I think 
the enormous reservoir of interest we’ve had 
in this whole issue of climate change and how 
we can preserve the environment for 21st 
century America is an example of patriotism, 
because selfishness is just going ahead and 
gobbling up whatever was here before us. | 
think all these young people all over America 
that are responding to the call to serve in 
their communities is an example of patriot- 
ism. 

So I think—why I am so 


glad you're 
here 


I think that it’s not because we’re not 
patriotic, but I think a lot of the basic patri- 
otic elements of America—that is, the things 
that make us go—we do tend to take for 
granted, which is why I think it’s so important 
that we take the occasion of entering a new 
millennium and a new century to think about 
the basic things again, so we'll be more sen- 
sitive to them. Why do we have a 
Rights? Why do we have a Government with 
certain powers to unify us as well as certain 
limits so that it can’t abuse us? What does 
all this mean? 

I think that we’ve been around so long 
now, and Americans get up every day just 
expecting the country to work. And so we 
tend to take for granted what's really best 
about our country. And I think that can be 
bad. But I do think that the country is fully 
capable of patriotic action, if patriotism 
means sacrificing today for something greater 
tomorrow. 


[At this point, the program continued. | 
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The President. | was just going to say, 
following up on that, I think you can look 
at basically all the big turning points of Amer- 
ican history, all of them, and say that we sur- 
vived and sort of went on to a higher level 
of achievement because two things hap- 
pened: one, we reaffirmed the Union in new 
circumstances instead of letting it become 
weaker and divided, obviously, in the Civil 
War; and secondly, we expanded the mean- 
ing of liberty in a new and different time 
but in a logical way. 

And I think if you go back throughout the 
entire history of the country and you look 
at every major turning point in history, it was 
a triumph for the idea of union and for the 
idea of liberty. And I hope that that will al- 
ways be the case. But I believe that to be 
true. 

I also—we had a cyberspace question here 
about, should we learn anything from 1900? 
It may just be pure accident, but it’s interest- 
ing that in 1800, when Thomas Jefferson was 
elected, when the century changed, we were 
essentially—we began the movement from 
being essentially a colonial society to a con- 
tinental one. In 1900, when William McKin- 
ley was reelected and Theodore Roosevelt 
soon thereafter became President when Mr. 
McKinley was killed, we began to come to 
terms fully with the implications of the indus- 
trial revolution on our society. And in 2000, 
we will be still about the business of fully 
coming to terms for the implication of the 
technology and information revolution in our 
society. 

So I think there—you might be able to 
go back and see how people were dealing 
with it, what principles were there, whether 
they are relevant to today, and it might also 
be interesting to see what some of the pre- 
dictions were in 1900 that turned out right 
and what turned out wrong, as a way of add- 
ing a grain of salt to whatever all the rest 
of us are going to be saying 3 years. 
[Laughter] 


[At this point, the program continued. | 


The President. First of all, let me say to 
all of those who have followed us in other 
sites, thank you for joining us. Technology 
really has turned out to be a wonderful thing. 
We had 4,000 hits on our web site after the 
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State of the Union. So Americans really are 
tuning in in positive ways on the Internet. 
Professor Bailyn, thank you for reminding 
us of the things that are profoundly, essen- 
tially American about our Nation, about our 
past, and, therefore, critical to our future. 

I want to thank Hillary again and Ellen 
Lovell for conceiving of this idea and execut- 
ing it. I want to welcome you all to leave 
Abigail Adams’ here—[laugh- 
ter|\—and go down to the State Dining Room 
where we'll all be able to visit for a few mo- 


washroom 


ments now, and ask everyone to tune in when 
] 

in about 3 weeks we have the next one of 

these 


Thank you very much, and good evening. 


Norte: The President spoke at 7:45 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks 
he referred to Bernard Bailyn professor emeritus 
of Harvard University, who gave the first lecture 
in the Millennium series 
Internet 
House 


This lecture was the first 


cybercast originating from the White 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting the Annual 
Certification of the Nuclear Weapons 
Stockpile 

February 11, 1998 


De ar 


In my September 22, 1997, message to the 
Senate transmitting the Comprehensive Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) for advice and 


consent to ratification, I announced that | 


would provide to the appropriate committees 
of Congress the annual certification of the 
nuclear weapons stockpile by the Secretaries 
of Defense and Energy and accompanying 
report. Attached is a copy of that certification 
and report 

l am pleased to note the Secretaries’ con- 
clusion that the nuclear stockpile has no safe- 
ty or reliability concerns that require under- 
ground testing at this time. Problems that 
have arisen in the stockpile are being ad- 
dressed and resolved without underground 
nuclear testing to ensure the stockpile re- 
mains safe and reliable. In reaching this con- 
clusion, the Secretaries obtained the advice 
of the Directors of the National Weapons 


Laboratories, the Commander in Chief. 
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United States Strategic Command, and the 
Nuclear Weapons Council 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Norte: Identical letters were sent to Albert Gore 
Jr., President of the Senate; President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate Strom Thurmond, chairman, 
and Carl Levin, ranking member, Senate Commit 
tee on Armed Services; Trent Lott, Senate major 
ity leader; Thomas A. Daschle, Senate minority 
leader; Newt Gingrich, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; Ric hard A. Gephardt House mi- 
nority leader; Jesse Helms, chairman, and Joseph 
R. Biden, Jr., ranking member, Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations; Benjamin A. Gilman, chair 
man, and Lee Hamilton, ranking member, House 
Committee on International Relations; and Floyd 
Spence, chairman and Ike Skelton, ranking mem 
ber, House Committee on National Security. This 
letter was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on February 12 


Remarks to the Joint Democratic 
Caucus 
February 12, 1998 

Thank Ladies and gentlemen, the 


minute I get back to the White House I am 


going to sign an Executive order mandating 


you 


the widest possible dissemination for free of 
whatever it is the Vice President had for 
breakfast. [Laughter] Thank you, Mr. Vice 
President, for what you said and for all the 
work you have done over these last 5-plus 
years to help make our country a better 
place. 

I want to thank Dick Gephardt and Tom 
Daschle, the Members of the Senate and the 
House who are here, the members of our 
team—Mr. Bowles and others. I want to 
thank Barbara Turner and Judith Lee and 
Kate Casey for reminding us of why we’re 
all here. 

You know, I—as we have established in 
painful and sometimes happy ways over the 
last 5 years, I’m not exactly a Washington 
person, you know. I just sort of showed up 
here a few years ago for work. [Laughter] 
And sometimes I really get lonesome for why 
I came here. You can go for days, weeks here, 
and hardly ever spot a real citizen. [Laughter] 


I mean, somebody that’s just out there living, 
trying to do the right thing, showing up every 
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day, trying to make this country a better 
place by making their lives and their families 
and their workplaces and their communities 
better places. 

These women reminded us today of why 
we are all here, what our charge 
And we 


from what they all said. 
should never, 


is, why we 
are here. should draw two lessons 
Number one, we 
that what 
vere doing here does not make a difference 
and is just some personal power trip or some 
political party’s power trip. That is not 
What we o a difference, and 
you've just heard it. The 
should draw is that we shouldn’t spend too 
much time patting ourselves on the back be 
cause we still have a lot more to do to make 
this country what it ought to be in this new 
century. And they gave us that. And for m« 
it was a real jolt of adrenalin, and it touched 
my heart and engaged my mind, and I know 
you all felt the And I think we 
should give Thank you 


ever, ever believe 


true 
do here 


second lesson we 


same way. 
them another hand. 
[Applause] Thank you. 


just say to all of you, 


very much. 

Let me I am very 
p »xroud to be a member of the oldest politic al 
and maybe in any free 
democracy. I am proud to work with all of 


you not only to strengthen that party but, 


party in this country, 


more importantly, to make our country a bet 
ter place. I want to say a little bit more about 
the Democratic Party at the end of my re 
marks, but I'd like to say a couple of words 
about our leaders, Dick Gephardt and Tom 
Daschle. And I could say many things about 
both of them, but two things strike me be- 
they, different ways, reflect them 
at their moment of greatest challenge. 

In 1993 and 1994, we were in the majority 
all right, but Dick Gephardt knew that we 
were risking that majority by having to pass 
a Democrats only budget and passing a crime 
bill which, along with the Brady bill, not only 
put more police on the street but took more 
guns off the 
people who shouldn’t have them. And he was 
well aware that, if we did those things, the 
problem for the House was they had to run 
every 2 years and that we would be doing 
the right thing, but people would not be able 
to feel the right thing by the next election, 
but they could hear all the fears—‘“the 
Democrats are taking your guns away; the 


cause 


street and out of the hands of 
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Democrats are taxing you”—ail things that 
were wrong. But he did it anyway. 

And by the narrowest of margins, we pre- 
vailed on the budge at: by a very narrow mar- 
gin, we prevailed on the crime bill. The crime 
bill was written, in effect, by police officers 
and community activists. And 5 
years later we're going to have a balanced 
budget, and we’ve got safer streets, and there 
re all kinds of people like the three women 
who talked here today who have different 
stories to tell because Dick Gephardt did the 
right thing when it was required. And I ap- 
preciate that. 

Now, consider Tom Daschle’s plight: He 
becomes the Senate Democratic leader when 
we’re in the minority, and he has to deal with 
the almost unbelievable roll of bad luck— 
a third of the Senate 
year—that though 
ve’re now in the majority, we have two more 


anticrime 


because, you know, 


comes up every even 
elections where we have more people run- 
ning than they do. You couldn’t—no mathe- 
matical statistician could sit down and figure 
out a bigger nightmare for a party. 

Now, you go into the minority for the first 
time in a while—and by the way, 
two more elections where you have to put 
more people up to bat than the *y do. They'll 
have more money, but you’ve got to have 
candidates. And, oh, by the way, you 
have to show up for work tomorrow and fig- 


you ve got 


more 


for the 
American pe aye consistent with what your 


ure out how to get something done 


consistent with what 
you know is in the interest of the 
people. 

But he did defy you to find a time 
in the last 20 years when more Democratic 
ideas have made their way into the lifeblood 
of America than they have through the bal- 
anced budget, raising the 


Members believe in and ¢ 
American 


minimum wage, 


and the other things that were done—many 
of them came right out of Senate Democratic 


small measure because Tom 
Daschle proved that he could stand up for 
our party and reach out a constructive hand 
to the other party and get something done 
for the American pe ople. And I thank him 
for that. 

We have taken our party in a new direction 
for the 21st century to help our country go 
in a new direction, a new direction rooted 


ideas, in no 
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in the future, not the past, bound by fiscal 
discipline but unlimited in imagination and 
dreams and hopes for our people, deter- 
mined to invest in their future, grounded in 
our traditional values. 

We've shaped a new kind of Government, 
as the Vice President said. 
more flexible. 


It is leaner. It's 
It’s a catalyst for new ideas. 
It’s determined to give the American people 
the tools they need to solve their problems 
and make the most of their own lives. It may 
be the smallest Government in 35 years, but 
in many ways it is more progressive because 
of all the things we are trying to do. And 
it is giving us a stronger nation. 

You know, of course, that we have the low- 
est unemployment in 24 years. And I think 
it’s important to say, because of what we care 
about, we have rising incomes again, and we 
have diminishing inequality. Child poverty is 
now lower than it was in 1989 at the top 
of the last recovery. Why? Because of the 
earned-income tax credit that these Demo- 
cratic caucuses insisted on, saying “We are 
not going to tax hard-working people who 
do go out there and work full-time. We're 
not going to use the tax system to put them 
into poverty. We're going to use the tax sys- 
tem to lift them out of poverty so their chil- 
dren can have a dignified and successful 
childhood.” And I thank you for that. 

So what we're doing is working, but what 
the American people want us to do is to keep 
showing up for work—to spend precious lit- 
tle time celebrating what has been done. 
That’s what we got hired to do. I remember 
one time when I was thinking about running 
for a fifth term as Governor, and | went out 
to the State Fair. I used to have Governor’s 
Day at the State Fair. And this old boy 
showed up in overalls to the booth where 
I was sitting there talking to people. And he 
said, “Well, Bill, you going to run again?” 
And I said, “I don’t know, I might.” I said, 
“If I do sa you vote for me?” He said, 
“Yeah, I will. I always have.” But he said, 
“I don’t know if you can win.” He said, 
“You've been in an awful long time.” But he 
said, “I'll vote for you.” And I said, “Well, 
don’t you think I’ve done a good job?” He 
said. “Well, of course, but that’s what we 
hired you to do.” [Laughter] He said, “You 
picked up a paycheck every 2 weeks, didn’t 
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you?” [Laughter] We should all remember 
that. 

Our citizens are focused on the future, in 
their own lives and in our lives. And we're 
here today not to talk about the past but to 
talk about that future. We’re here today not 
to talk about the positions our party seeks 
to take against the Republicans in Congress 
but the positions our party seeks to advance 
in the debate with the hope that we can write 
them into law and change the lives and the 
futures of the American people, so we can 
have more stories like the three we heard 
from these distinguished Americans today. 

Now, most of this has been talked about, 
but let me say the things that I think are 
most important and what I hope will be our 
common agenda. First of all, we’ve got to 
stay the path of fiscal discipline. We've got 
to stay the path. Because the reasons this 
economy is booming is that it’s clear that we 
are serious about running a disciplined shop 
here, and we’ve got interest rates down, in- 
vestment up. It’s creating jobs, almost 15 mil- 
lion new jobs. We can’t back off of that. 

If I had told anybody, any economist, 5 
years ago, “Look, 5 years from now we'll have 
14.7 million new jobs, an unemployme nt rate 
for months on end under 5 percent, and the 
lowest inflation in 30 years, and the highest 
homeownership rate in 30 years, the lowest 
Hispanic unemployment rate on record, the 
lowest black unemployment rate in nearly 
three decades,” they would have said that I 
needed to see someone for my sense of re- 
ality. That has all happened because we 
began first with discipline, and we dare not 
abandon it. 

Now, that means, among other things, we 
have to recognize that this balanced budget 
which is about to happen wiil maintain itself 
for many years but only because of the high 
receipts we're getting from Social Security 
taxes, and yet Social Security is not all right 
for the long run. That’s why we have to say 
as a party, before we spend any of this sur- 
plus, even a penny of it, we ought to have 
a commitment and a plan that we will imple- 
ment to save Social Security first. 

The baby boom generation, when we re- 
tire, there will be less than three people 
working for a every one person drawing. 
Sometime in the middle of the next century, 
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in about the, oh, fourth decade of the next 
century, there will be only two people work- 
ing for one person drawing if present retire- 
ment rates and work force participation rates 
continue. 

I am the oldest of the baby boomers. I 
can tell you, all of my friends at home—I’m 
talking about my middle class friends, people 
that—even people that didn’t have a college 
degree or anything—they’re all worried 
about, number one, will they have a retire- 
ment, and number two, if they have one will 
it be so costly to our children that their ability 
to raise our grandchildren will be com- 
promised. None of us want that. None of us 
need that. That would be a wrong result, and 
we must save Social Security in a way that 
binds us together across the generations and 
across our income differences instead of tear- 
ing us apart. So we must Say as a party, we 
want to save Social Security first. 

Now, Judith pointed out she had a 401(k) 
plan. I’m really proud of a lot of the work 
we've done in this Congress, going back to 


'94, to stabilize and save private pensions and 
to make it easier for people to take out their 
own private retirement. That must be a part 
of this. Whatever we do with Social Security, 
most people won't be able to maintain their 


And that’s 
they've got a higher living standard 
But that means we have to do more to enable 
people to save for their own retirement 

We have to make it*easier. We have to 
make it more secure. We have to make them 
more options. We have to tailor the plans 
to the economy that they're living in, not the 
one that existed 10 or 20 years ago. 

The second thing we have to do is to do 
more to preserve the quality of health care. 
This has already been mentioned by the pre- 
vious leaders, but I want to say I think it’s 
imperative that the Democratic Party work 
in this Congress to actually pass—and there 
are members of the Re publican Party who 
want to do this with us. This need not be 
a partisan issue. We ought to pass a consumer 
bill of rights that establishes baseline protec- 
tion for people. 

We have 160 million Americans in man- 
aged care plans now. They ought to be enti- 
tled to the benefits of those plans without 
giving up quality health care and the right 


living standard on it. good, be- 


cause 
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to have a doctor make the best prescription 
for them. We ought to pass it, and we ought 
to work and work and work until it becomes 
the law of the land. 

We are now working, we in the administra- 
tion, to implement the law that you passed, 
that you generated out of this caucus, to ex- 
tend health care coverage to 5 million more 
children. And that will be very important. 
Child poverty is down in the last 5 years. Vis- 
its to the doctor are up in the last 5 years. 
That is good. But we also have to recognize 
there are a lot of other populations that still 
don’t have health insurance. And people be- 
tween the ages of 55 and 65, people who 
lost their jobs and can’t get hired again, peo- 
ple who retired early and were promised 
health coverage but their companies broke 
the promise, people who have a spouse that’s 
old enough for Medicare, and they’re not, 
and they're ill—those people—all we want 
to do is let them buy into the Medicare pro- 
gram. 


Now, “They 


there are some who say, well, 
can’t afford it—$300 a month.” I'll tell you 
what: That’s a lot of money; it’s a lot less 
than one trip to the hospital. One trip to the 
hospital will cost them 3 times as much as 
the annual premium will. 

Secondly, we cannot afford to do anything 
that undermines the stability of the Medicare 
fund. We’ve got a Medicare Commission— 
thank you, Senator Breaux—that’s going to 
try to figure out what to do about the long- 
term financial problems of Medicare. So we 
have to let people buy in in a way that doesn’t 
iffect the stability of the fund. A lot of these 
people have children who will help them pay 
these premiums. They may have brothers 
and sisters who will help them pay these pre- 
miums. What have we got to lose by trying? 
It is wrong to leave all these people out there 
between 55 and 65 at a vulnerable time, 
when we can simply give them the option 
to pay into the fund at the real cost in a way 
that will not upset the stability of the Medi- 
care Trust Fund. I implore you to get behind 
that, and let’s pass it for the benefit of the 
people. 

We have a great agenda. We have to finish 
hooking up every classroom—a great agenda 
for education—we have to finish hooking up 
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every classroom to the information super- 
highway. We have to finish our work to raise 
standards and have these basic exams in the 
basics. We are offering now—I seek, at least, 
to offer new options for schools to follow the 
Chicago model, not just to end social pro- 
motion but to give all these kids that are 
being left behind there an actual chance to 
learn and the tools with which they can learn. 

But perhaps the two most important things 
we have proposed that I hope all of us will 
be united behind, are the idea of putting 
100,000 teachers out there to lower our aver- 
age class sizes in the first three kids to 18 
kids a class, and then helping either build 
or repair classrooms in 5,000 more schools, 
so we can actually lower class size, improve 
the physical conditions, and improve edu- 
cation in those early grades. It will make a 
dramatic difference to American education. 
And I hope that we will be out there fighting 
for that. 

Lastly, let me say I want to join the chorus 
of those who believe we should raise the min- 
imum wage. Now, every time we have raised 
the minimum wage in my lifetime there have 
been those who say, “If you do this it will 
cost jobs.” The last time we did it, it didn’t 
cost jobs. We continued to create jobs at a 
very brisk pace. But we know that the real 
value of the minimum wage today is actually 
less than it was 20 years ago. We know that. 

We know that there is a limit to how much 
we can do with the earned-income tax credit, 
in terms of giving people back money 
through the tax system to lift working people 
and their kids out of poverty, without running 
a risk of having the system abused and having 
people take advantage of it. But we know 
if people just get a fair wage for the work 
they do, they’re not going to get paid if they 
don’t do the work. 

So I believe it’s time to raise it again. And 
again I say, with our economy the strongest 
in a generation, our prospects bright, but 
with our efforts to overcome 20 years of in- 
creasing inequality among working people 
just beginning to take hold, I think we should 
raise it again, by a dollar in two equal steps 
by the turn of the century. That will raise 
the living standards of 12 million hard-work- 
ing Americans. 
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I thank Senator Kennedy. I thank you, 
Congressman Bonior, for your leadership on 
this. I think we ought to reach out a hand 
just like we did before. We raised the mini- 
mum wage once in this Congress. We can 
do it again, and the economy will support 
it. We just have to look at the statistic of 
what’s happened to these working families 
over the last 20 years, and let’s just simply 
say—we say we favor work over welfare; 
we've set up a system to promote that; now, 
if people are going to show up for work, they 
ought to be able to raise their children in 
dignity. And we ought to say this. [Applause] 
So—thank you. Save Social Security first; es- 
tablish the patients bill of rights; let people 
buy into Medicare; reduce average class size 
and build more schools and schoolrooms; 
raise the minimum wage. 

I also want to associate myself with what 
has already been said and with the proposals 
I've already made on child care, on campaign 
finance, on the tobacco legislation, on envi- 
ronmental protection, and medical and other 
research, on making our streets safer by pass- 
ing the funds I’ve asked for through the Jus- 
tice Department and the Education Depart- 
ment to keep these schools open late hours. 
All these kids that are getting in trouble, a 
bunch of them will never get in trouble in 
the first place if you give ‘them something 
positive to do after school and before the par- 
ents get home from work. I hope you will 
pass the community empowerment initiative 
to bring free enterprise and jobs and invest- 
ment to poor neighborhoods in urban areas 
and rural areas where it still hasn’t reached. 
We have a lot of other things to do. 

And let me just say this. You know the 
American people agree with this agenda be- 
cause you saw the response to the State of 
the Union. I urge all of us to resist the temp- 
tation to have the whole agenda to take to 
them next November. Let’s pass every bit of 
it we can into law. Let’s make every bit of 
it we can real in the lives of our people. Be- 
lieve me, we have enough honest disagree- 
ments with our friends in the Republican 
Party that some of this agenda is going to 
be left for us to take to the American people 
in November and debate about it. You know 
that. If they make their best efforts to hon- 
estly work with us based on what they really 
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believe, and we make our best efforts to hon- 
estly work with them based on what we really 
believe, there will be some things left on the 
table next November that we can probably 
go to the electorate with. And we don’t have 
to be ashamed of that. 

But we owe it to our people to make sure 
that if any of these things that could become 
law and could change their lives and could 
make more stories like these three we've 
heard—that if it doesn’t happen this year, we 
owe it to the American people to make sure 
that it is not our fault, that we showed up 
and we did the work here. We owe it to them. 

What is the purpose of a political party? 
I spent a lot of time last year reading about 
the 19th century and about places in the 
1800's, periods of time that most Americans 
don’t know much about anymore. I’ve spent 
a lot of time studying the history of our party. 
I believe the purpose of our Government 
and, therefore, the purpose of any political 
party, at every important period in our his- 
tory, if you look back through it, has been 
threefold: to widen the circle of opportunity, 
to deepen the meaning of freedom, and to 
unify the Nation. 

Now, that’s what Thomas Jefferson did 
with the Declaration of Independence, the 
Bill of Rights, the Constitution, and then be- 
came President, and he bought Louisiana— 
thank you very much; it put Arkansas in the 
Union—{laughter|—and sent Lewis and 
— out West. Right? Widened opportuni- 
ty, deepened freedom, unified the country. 

Now, any honest Democrat will say that 
the Republicans did more of that than we 
did, from Abraham Lincoln through Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. And frankly, I’m sure we had 
a lot of nice people in our party during a 
lot of that period, but they were asleep at 
the switch. But from Woodrow Wilson to 
Franklin Roosevelt to Harry Truman to John 
Kennedy to Lyndon Johnson to Jimmy 
Carter to the present day, through all of our 
leadership in Congress in the 20th century 
forward, our party—we haven't always been 
right; we haven't always been up to date; but 
we have always been for widening the circle 


of opportunity, deepening the meaning of 


liberty and freedom, and uniting and 
strengthening the United States of America. 
That is what we ought to be about here. That 


is what we ought to be about. And if we do 
it, the American people will respond. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:28 a.m. in the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. In his remarks, 
he referred to Barbara Turner, founder, Boscart 
Construction Co., Inc., and Washington, DC, 
chair, Women’s Leadership Forum; Judith Lee, 
comptroller, Older Women’s League; and Kate 
Casey, student, Trinity College, Washington, DC. 


Statement on the U.S. District Court 
Decision on the Line Item Veto 


February 12, 1998 


The line item veto provides an important 
tool for the President to strike unnecessary 
spending and tax items from legislation. Con- 
gress took the correct step giving the Presi- 
dent this authority, and I was pleased to sign 
the line item veto into law. It has worked 
well, saving the American taxpayers more 
than $1 billion already. Although I am dis- 

appointed with today’s ruling, it is my belief 

that, ultimately, the line item veto will be 
ruled constitutional by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 


Message on the Observance of 
Presidents’ Day, 1998 
February 12, 1998 


Warm greetings to ail Americans as we ob- 
serve Presidents’ Day, 1998. 

On this day we remember with pride the 
history of the American Presidency and the 
achievements of the many extraordinary 
leaders who have guided our nation’s course 
over the past two centuries. Each President 
in his own time has faced unique challenges 
in striving to fulfill the purpose of our Con- 
stitution “to form a more perfect Union.” 

For George Washington, that challenge 
meant sustaining and strengthening the frag- 
ile Union he had helped to establish. During 
the eight years of his Presidency, he carried 
out the awesome responsibilities of his office 
with such care and wisdom that he confirmed 
the trust of his fellow Americans and proved 
to a watching world that our new republic 
would survive and flourish. 
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Abraham Lincoln's great challenge was to 
preserve the Union. Taking the oath of office 
after seven states had already seceded, Presi- 
dent Lincoln resolved to keep our country 
united, even at the cost of civil war. With 
courage and tenacity, he led America 
through four years of bloody conflict and, in 
victory, reached out to begin the healing that 
would bring us together again as one nation. 
“With malice toward none,” he said less than 
two months before his death, “with charity 
for all. . . let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds 

. to do all which may achiev ve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace 

Today we face our own challe nge to build 
a more pe -rfect Union, a Union that must now 
be forged from one of history’s most racially 
and culturally diverse societies. We can do 
so by widening the circle of opportunity for 
all our people: opportunity for a good edu- 
cation, opportunity for good jobs, oppor- 


tunity to reach our own great pote ontial. If 


we do so, we will kee p faith with these great 
leaders whose memory we honor today and 
enter the 21st century with our Union strong- 
er than ever. 

Best wishes for a memorable observance. 


Bill Clinton 


Remarks at the Swearing-In 
Ceremony for David Satcher as 
Surgeon General and Assistant 
Secretary for Health and an 
Exchange With Reporters 
February 13, 1998 


The President. Thank you very much, Mr. 

Vice President; Secretary Shalala, thank you 
for your heroic efforts in this regard. To the 
Satcher family, Senator Kennedy, Senator 
Jeffords, Senator Frist, Congressman Stokes, 
Congressman Waters, to the members of the 
Satcher family and friends, and all the people 
who've worked so hard for this nomination, 
including the American Academy of Family 
Physicians, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, the National Medical Association. 
Dr. Sullivan, it’s nice to see you back here. 

This is a good day for America. It should 
be a happy day for America, and it bodes 


well for the health of the American people 
and, especially, of the American children. 

I am very, very grate ‘ful to the bipartisan 
majority of the United States Senate who 
made it possible for us to swear in David 
Satcher as the next Surgeon General and As- 
sistant Secretary of Health. Besides being su- 
perbly qualified, I can’t help noting, he also 
looks good in his uniform. [Laughter] 

Only once before has the President had 
the honor and the opportunity to appoint one 
person to fill two of the most demanding 
public health positions in the Nation. Dr. 
Satcher is more than capable of meeting this 
challenge. From the overwhelming biparti- 
san support he received, and the strong sup- 
port he received from professional organiza- 
tions, it is clear that we have found the right 
advocate for America’s public health. 

He takes on his role at a pivotal time in 
American health medical 
breakthroughs, new treatments for some of 
our most deadly diseases, a rapidly changing 
health care system make it more important 
than ever that our Surgeon General truly be 
America’s family doctor and guide us through 
this time of change. 

As Surgeon General, Dr. Satcher will give 
us plain talk and sound advice about what 
each of us can do to live healthier lives. He'll 
guide our Nation on the most important pub- 
lic health issues of our time, from increasing 
public awareness on how to prevent some 
of our most devastating diseases, to helping 
free our children from the deadly grip of to- 
bacco. Later today in Philadelphia, I will be 
talking to some of America’s premiere sci- 
entists about what we as a nation can do to 
protect our young pe ople from tobacco. And 
I know that Dr. Satcher will continue to lead 
our efforts. 

This is a time of great opportunity and 
great challenge. We are also going to try this 
year to pass in the Congress a 2\st century 
research fund to make unprecedented efforts 
to find cures for diseases from diabetes to 
Alzheimer’s to AIDS. We are going to do 
our best to deal with the challenge of cloning 
by securing legislation that would ban the 
cloning of human beings but permit nec- 
essary medical research to go forward. We 
are going to try to pass a health care con- 
sumer bill of rights, increasingly important 


care. Stunning 
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with over 160 million Americans in managed 
care plans. We are going to try to expand 
coverage—and the law is already enacted 

to 5 million more children and to increase 


opportunities for people between the ages of 


55 and 65 to have health care coverage. 

All those things are important, but in the 
end, the decisions the American people make 
day-in and day-out about their own health 
care, collectively, will have a bigger impact, 
certainly in the near and medium term on 
the welfare of their families, the health they 
enjoy, and therefore, the strength of our 
country. David Satcher is taking a very im- 
portant job, and I am very, very glad that 
he is doing it. 

When I nominated him, Dr. Satcher told 
me how proud his mother would have been 
that a boy whose parents never had the 
chance to finish elementary school, and who 
nearly died from whooping cough, could 
grow up to become Surgeon General. Well 
today, Dr. Satcher, we here and, indeed, all 
Americans share that pride. 


Under your leadership, an old fashioned, 
genuine, honest to goodness, all American 
dream story will go forward to lead America 


into the 21st century stronger and healthier 
than ever. 

Now I'd like to ask the Vice President to 
swear Dr. Satcher in. 


[At this point, Vice President Gore adminis- 
tered the oath of office, and Dr. Satcher made 
brief remarks. | 


Situation in Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, the Russian Defense 
Minister very publicly, yesterday, ripped 
the—[inaudible|—Secretary Cohen. How 
big an obstacle to the policy that you’re pur- 
suing, which might have to use military force, 
is this? 

The President. Let me say, first of all, to 
the members of the Satcher family who 
aren't from Washington, when all the people 
from Washington started smiling when Sam 
[Sam Donaldson, ABC News] asked the 
question, you should understand that proves 
that this is a truly important event. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Flattery 
[Laughter] 


will get you everywhere. 
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The President. I'm just trying to do it an 
inch at a time. [Laughter] 

Let me say that’s a very important question 
because of the reports of the meeting. I have 
talked at some length with President Yeltsin 
about this matter. This is a difficult thing for 
the Russians because they have long had— 
going back decades—a relationship with the 
nation of Iraq that long predates Saddam 
Hussein. 

The Russians agree with us that they are 
not in compliance with the United Nations 
resolutions. They agree with us that they 
must let the inspectors go back to work, do 
their job, open the sites. They want a diplo- 
matic solution; I want a diplomatic solution. 
I have bent over backwards for months now 
to try to achieve a diplomatic solution. I am 
still working with the Russians, the French, 
the United Nations, anybody, to try to find 
a diplomatic solution. 

The difference here is that I simply do not 
believe it is acceptable to permit Iraq to walk 
away from its obligations, because what we 
want to do is to significantly diminish the ca- 
pacity of the Iraqis to reconstitute, to de- 
velop, to deploy their weapons of mass de- 
struction, and to threaten their neighbors. 
That is the difference. We don’t believe it 
is acceptable, if diplomacy fails, to walk away. 

And our relationship with Russia is very 
important to us. My relationship with Presi- 
dent Yeltsin has been very productive, and 
I believe we have advanced the cause of 
world peace in substantial ways and advanced 
our future partnership. But I don’t think you 

can have a United Nations set of resolutions 
about something this important to the future 
of the world and simply walk away if diplo- 
macy fails. And so, that’s the rub. But we're 
going to keep working with the Russians and 
with “everybody else. We're trying to find a 
diplomatic solution. And I hope that what- 
ever happens that our relationships with Rus- 
sia will continue to be productive and con- 
structive and strong because that’s very im- 
portant to the future of our people. 

Q. When push comes to shove, are you 
going to be able to go forward—if Russia says 
nyet? 

The President. I don’t believe—nyet is 
not “no” for the United States under these 
circumstances. 
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Q. Sir, if nyet is not “no,” how close are 
ve to having troops in harm’s way in Iraq? 

The President. Well, what—we are sim- 
ply doing what we always do under cir- 
cumstances like this. We're taking the nec- 
essary steps that you would expect the United 
States to take. But I will say again, if there 
is military action over this matter in Iraq, it 
will be Saddam Hussein’s decision, not mine. 
It’s up to him to make that decision. And 
I hope and I pray that he will permit quali- 
fied, honest, nonpolitical, technically com- 
petent inspectors to have access to those sites 
which have been forbidden and then to per- 
mit the monitoring system to go. 

Just look at the volume—look at the shear 
volume of stocks and weapons in the chemi- 
cal and biological area. Look at the nuclear 
work that’s been done since the end of the 
Gulf war. The inspection system works. It 
has made the world safer. If he would let 
that inspection system by completed and ac- 
cept the offer of the international commu- 
nity, which the United States strongly sup- 
ports, to sell more oil and have more funds 
for food and medicine and for reconstituting 
the basic, fundamental necessities of human 
life in this country, we would be well on the 
way to resolving this. This is not a com- 
plicated thing. A country like Iraq can be a 
great country and succeed without having a 
chemical and biological weapons program 
and the means to visit those weapons on their 
neighbors. And this is a decision for him to 
make. I think it is a no-brainer in terms of 
what's right for the people, the children, and 
the future of Iraq. But the rest of us have 
to worry about the children and the people 
and the future of all the people that are 
around Iraq or might someday find their way 
in harm’s way if those weapons of chemical 
and biological destruction are more widely 
disseminated. 

Thank you. 


Nore: The President spoke at 10 a.m. in the Roo- 
sevelt Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to President Boris Yeltsin of Russia. 
A reporter referred to Defense Minister Igor 
Sergeyev of Russia. 
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Thank you very much. Ladies and gentle- 
men, to all the young people in the audience, 
I thank you all for that warm welcome. Thank 
you, Dr. Dresselhaus, for making me feel so 
welcome; Dr. M.R.C. Greenwood, Dr. Jane 
Lubchenco, and over 5,000 members of the 
AAAS. I'd like to recognize the presence here 
of Congressman Chaka Fattah of Philadel- 
phia—my friend and Congressman from 
Philadelphia—thank you for bei sing here; 
General Barry McCaffrey, the head of the 
Office of National Drug Control Policy; Dr. 
Neal Lane, the Director of the National 
Science Foundation; Dr. Harold Varmus, the 
Director of the National Institutes of Health. 

There are very many other people in this 
audience, and I hesitate to mention any of 
them for fear of omitting some who have 
helped this administration in some way or 
another to advance the cause of science and 
technology. But I would be remiss if I did 
not acknowledge, because of their unique 
support for us in the last 5 years, Dr. David 
Hamburg and Dr. John Holdren. Thank you 
especially for what you have done for us and 
for our country. 

I want to thank Jack Gibbons for that won- 
derful introduction. You know, just as there 
are laws of science, there are laws of politics. 
That introduction reflects Clinton’s fourth 
law of politics: Whenever possible, be intro- 
duced by someone you have appointed to 
high office. [Laughter] 

I had to—you may find this hard to be- 
lieve, but I actually had to fight the highest 
people in my family, both my family and my 
larger family, to get to give this speech. The 
First Lady wanted to give this speech. 
[Laughter] She said, “Look, it was my idea 
to create this research fund for the 21st cen- 
tury and have this idea that we should cele- 
brate the new millennium by imagining the 
future and preserving our past treasures, like 
the Star-Spangled Banner and the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights.” 
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And the Vice President, he really wanted 
to give this speech. [Laughter] This is all he 
ever thinks about, you know. [Laughter] This 
is a guy who goes absolutely rhapsodic when 
contemplating the Spallation Neutron 
Source. [Laughter] We had this huge fight, 
but I won it fair and square. I pulled rank. 
[Laughter] 

You should know, on a more serious note, 
that the Vice President did have one honor 
that I am not given by the Constitution. 
Today he got to swear in a world-renowned 
public health leader and a great doctor, Dr. 
David Satcher, as America’s new Surgeon 
General. 

Before I get into my remarks, I'd like to 
make another couple of announcements 
about important changes in our science and 
technology team. First of all, with great re- 
gret, I have accepted the resignation of Dr. 
Jack Gibbons as my science adviser. His abil- 
ity to build bipartisan coalitions on conten- 
tious issues from nuclear testing to cloning 
to climate change has strengthened our Na- 
tion immeasurably. And I thank him for those 
contributions, as well as for his work in our 
initiative on race. I know this afternoon he 
will chair a panel discussion on the ways we 
can diversify the science and technology 
community. I hope you will join me in ex- 
pressing our appreciation to Jack Gibbons for 
his service to the United States. [Applause] 

To replace him and ensure that our work 
goes forward without a hitch, I intend to 
nominate a fellow of the AAAS, the Director 
of the National Science Foundation, Dr. 
Neal Lane, to be the new — 
science adviser. Neal, please stand up. [Ap- 
plause} Neal has placed the National Science 
Foundation at the center of our science and 
technology policy in many ways. And to 
maintain that momentum I intend to nomi- 
nate as his replacement, Dr. Rita Colwell, 
the first life scientist chosen to head this or- 
ganization. Rita, stand up. [Applause] 

I also want to salute your board of direc- 
tors, which yesterday approved a resolution 
urging the Senate to provide its advice and 
consent as soon as possible for the ratification 
of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 
Thank you very, very much for that. 

Today, at the edge of a new century, the 
dawn of a new millennium, at a sunlit mo- 


ment of prosperity for our people, we see 
before us an era of unparalleled possibilities. 
Our restless quest for knowledge, which has 
been one of America’s defining traits since 
we got started right here in Philadelphia, will 
quicken. And more than ever before, the 
strength of our economy, the health of our 
environment, the length and quality of our 
lives—in short, the success of our continuing 
pursuit of happiness—will be driven by the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

We must seize this moment to strengthen 
our Nation for the new century by expanding 
our commitment to discovery, increasing our 
support for science, pressing our progress in 
the war against cancer and other diseases, 
protecting our children from public health 
dangers—most especially from the deadly 
addiction of tobacco. 

We've come a long way in the last half 
of the 20th century. Fifty years ago, when 
President Truman addressed your 100th an- 
niversary meeting, Bardeen, Brattain, and 
Shockley had just created the first transistor; 
Mauchly and Eckert had recently powered 
up the seminal ENIAC computer right here 
in Philadelphia. Pauling and Franklin were 
developing techniques that would help to un- 
ravel the mystery of our DNA. 

Things are moving much more quickly 
now. Today, the store of human knowledge 
doubles every 5 years. Soon, every child will 
be able to stretch a hand across a computer 
keyboard and reach every book ever written, 
every painting ever painted, every symphony 
ever composed. We'll be able to carry all the 
phone calls on Mother’s Day on a single 
strand of fiber the width of human hair. 

Now, where will we be 50 years from now? 
By the year 2048, when a future President 
of the United States addresses your bicenten- 
nial meeting, fusion and solar power may 
yield abundant energy. In any case, I am ab- 
solutely convinced that by then we will have 
discovered how to grow the economy by re- 
storing, not depleting, our planet. 

By then, telephones may translate foreign 
languages in real time. We may well have 
a permanent space station on the surface of 
Mars. And some of the greatest victories in 
the next 50 years doubtless will be in the 
ancient battle against human disease—its 
prevention, its detection, its treatment, and 
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its cure. Sophisticated new AIDS therapies 
already have given HIV-positive men and 
women a new lease on life. And if this 
progress continues, I believe we'll have an 
effective vaccine within a decade. 

New treatments are slowing the develop- 
ment of Alzheimer’s and lifting people up 
from the dark depths of depression. Re- 
searchers have begun to regenerate nerve 
cells, raising the prospect that victims of spi- 
nal cord injuries will be able to rise up and 
walk again. 

Within a few years, the human genome 
proje ct will have traced the very blueprint 
of human life. And I think it is important 
to remember, as Americans tend to focus on 
the health miracles that can come from sci- 
entific progress, that advances in health re- 
search and prevention and treatment depend 
upon the entire scientific enterprise, includ- 
ing engineering efforts. 

For example, the MRI, a diagnostic tool 
that has benefited many of us in this audi- 
ence today, originally came from research in 
nuclear physics. Space research today has 
vast implications for human health, which is 
one of the reasons I am so excited about Sen- 
ator John Glenn going back into space. 

If we act now, we can catalyze the process 
of discovery and create even more dramatic 
progress. I have submitted the first balanced 
budget in 30 years. It is the result of 5 years 
of efforts based on a governmental philoso- 
phy that says we have ta have fiscal discipline 
and greater investment in our people and our 
future by a Government that is both smaller 
and more progressive. 

We, I believe, have now established be- 
yond doubt that we can have a smaller Gov- 
ernment, larger investment, and a stronger 
Nation. We have worked hard to increase in- 
vestments in education, to open the doors 
of college to all and, increasingly, to increase 
the quality of education at the elementary 
and secondary levels. 

I take it that hardly anyone in this room 
would disagree with the proposition that we 
have the finest system of higher education 
in the world. It is America’s great blessing. 
And my passion for the last 5 years, with 
more Pell grant scholarships and hundreds 
of thousands of work-study positions, and 
education IRA’s, and cheaper student loans 
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that are easier to repay, and a $1,500 tax 
credit for the first 2 years of college, and tax 
credits for the junior and senior year and 
graduate school, my passion has been to be 
able to say with a straight face to every Amer- 
ican family, if your child works hard, money 
will not keep your child out of a first -class 
college education. 

Now we must prove that we can have the 
best elementary and secondary education in 
the world. And we're working on a lot of 
fronts: more technology, better teacher train- 
ing, smaller class sizes, more classrooms, 
higher standards, and greater accountability. 
But one of the most promising approaches 
that we have embraced that is also a part 
of our balanced budget is the one first 
brought to me by the Congressman from 
Philadelphia who is here with us today, 
Chaka Fattah. 

Under our approach, which is part of this 
balanced budget, we want to have colleges 
go in and start working with children as early 
as the seventh grade, to be able to say to 
them and their parents, if you will stay in 
school, if you will learn, if you will pe srform, 
if you will be held accountable, we can tell 
you in the seventh grade how much college 
aid you can get when you get out. You can 
know right now you can go to college. You 
can know how much you can get. And we're 
going to help you for 6 years to make sure 
you are ready to succeed in the 21st century. 
And we thank you, Congressman, for your 
leadership. 

But there is probably no better example 
of this new approach, this so-called third way, 
than the proposal we have in the bal: anced 
budget for a 21st century research fund, part 
of our gift to America in the millennium, pro- 
viding for the first time a strong, stable, 
multiy ear source of funding for research that 
will enable you to engage in long-term plan- 
ning as never before. 

This commitment represents the largest 
funding increase in history for the } National 
Science Foundation and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. It will provide substantial 
budget increases for basic and applied re- 
search at NASA, the Department of Energy, 
and the Department of Agriculture. It will 
spur technological innovations that will help 
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us to combat global climate change, a grow- 
ing threat that the journal Science warned 
us about more than 30 years ago now. 

Perhaps most important to American citi- 
zens in the moment, the 21st century re- 
search fund will give us the means to win 
the war on cancer. For the first time, cancer 
death rates have begun to fall. The 21st cen- 
tury research fund will build on this progress, 
with new classes of smart drugs that target 
specific molecules found in cancer cells. It 
will help those of you in this field to discover 
within a decade every single gene and pro- 
tein that contributes to the conversion of a 
normal cell to a cancer cell. It will create 
new opportunities for prev ention, new tech- 
nologies for earlier and more accurate 
diagnosis. 

Today, we can cure 80 percent of the pa- 
tients with certain kinds of cancer; let us 
work to ensure that within the next genera- 
tion we will cure 80 percent of the patients 
with all forms of cancer. Thank you, Dr. 
Varmus, for your work in this regard. We ap- 
preciate it. 

But let me say this. As I was reminded 
today when we swore in Dr. David Satcher, 
the public health responsibility must be more 
broadly shared among our people. It cannot 
be the sole province of medical researchers 
and medical doctors. The rest of us have a 
job to do, too, on our own lives, the lives 
of our friends and neighbors and, most im- 
portantly, the lives of our children. 

We can take one major leap forward right 
away. We have an historic opportunity to cur- 
tail the deadly epidemic of teen smoking. 
More than three decades ago, responsible 
peer review journals, including Science, pre- 
sented our society with a stark conclusion: 
Smoking causes cancer. We now know it is 
also linked in a deadly chain with emphy- 
sema, heart disease, and stroke. For years, 
our efforts to reduce smoking have been out- 
matched by billion-dollar industry ad cam- 
paigns targeted at our children. Now we have 
the opportunity to save millions of those chil- 
dren from a life of addiction and a premature 
and very preventable death. 

I have asked the Congress to enact com- 


prehensive legislation to raise the price of 


cigarettes by up to $1.50 a pack over the next 
10 years, to give the FDA full authority to 
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regulate tobacco products, to change forever 
the way tobacco companies do business, to 
further public health research, and to protect 
tobacco farmers and their communities in 
the transition which will come. 

Now, just today, the Treasury Department 
will release an analy sis of the probable effects 
of this comprehensive approach. The analysis 
projects that the price increase and other 
measures we have proposed will cut teen 
smoking by almost half over the next 5 years. 

Now, let me tell you what that means in 
real people. In Washington, in a different 
way, we sometimes maybe do what you do; 
we get into talking statistics and numbers and 
things that don’t ‘often grab people. Let me 
tell you what that means. That means if we 
act this year—instead of having a year-long 
political debate and doing nothing—if we act 
this year, by the year 2003 we can stop almost 
3 million young people from smoking and 
save almost one million lives as a result. We 
ought to save those lives, and you should de- 
mand that we save those lives. 

On Wednesday, Senator Kent Conrad 
from North Dakota introduced a strong bill 
in Congress that meets all the objectives I 
just mentioned. I look forward to working 
with him and with other Members to enact 
comprehensive and bipartisan legislation. 
But I ask for your support, as well. The sci- 
entific community can speak with a very loud 
voice. Speak loudly for our children. Tell 
people you’re going to do all this research. 
Tell people we're going to do unbelievable 
things. Tell people there will be miracles they 
can’t imagine in the 21st century. But tell 
people, in the 21st century, parents will still 
have to take responsibility for their children, 
and people will still have to take responsibil- 
ity for doing sensible things if we want a 
he althy, strong America. Help us lead the 
way in this fight. 

Let me say on one other point, the extraor- 
dinary promise of science and technology 
carries with it, as all of you know, extraor- 
dinary responsibilities for those who seek to 
advance the promise. It is incumbent upon 
both scientists and public servants to ensure 
that science serves humanity always and 
never the other way around. 

Last month, like most Americans, I 
learned the troubling news that a member 
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of the scientific community claims to be lay- 
ing plans to clone a human being. Now, 
human cloning raises deep ethical concerns. 
There is virtually unanimous consensus in the 
scientific and medical community that at- 
tempting to use known cloning techniques 
to actually create a human being is untested, 
unsafe, and morally unacceptable. 

Two days ago, the Senate voted to take 
the time necessary to carefully craft a bill 
that will ban the cloning of human beings 
while preserving our ability to use cloning 
technology for morally acceptable and medi- 
cally important purposes. Already, you have 
given us the scientific foundation for this de- 
bate. I thank you for that, and I urge you 
to continue to play an important role as the 
Senate, and then the House, considers this 
very significant issue in the coming year. 

You know, in spite of the pitfalls and the 
perils, our Nation has always believed that 
what you do in the end would always trans- 
form our world for the better. Benjamin 
Franklin, the father of our scientific revolu- 
tion, once wrote, and I quote: “The progress 
of human knowledge will be rapid and dis- 
coveries made of which we at present have 
no conception. I begin to be almost sorry I 
was born so soon since I cannot have the 
happiness of knowing what will be known in 
years hence.” 

I have been so struck by the contrast be- 
tween Ben Franklin’s vision and the depic- 
tion of the future now we see in so many 
books and on television and in these “Road 
Warrior” movies and other things that are 
made. The world is so often portrayed in the 
future as a terribly frightening, primitive, 
brutal place, a world where science has run 
amok or where the community and govern- 
ment have withered away, where people have 
to wear a gas mask to walk around and the 
entire Earth has been completely devastated 
by craven greed; where life is once again, 
as Thomas Hobbes once said, it was in the 
state of nature, “nasty, brutish, and short.” 

I don’t think you believe that’s what it’s 
going to be like. And I think it’s important 
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that we all accept the responsibility to imag- 
ine and invent a very different kind of future, 
and then to tell our fellow Americans that 
that is the future we are working toward. We 
need never run away from the dangers of 
our work run amok. We need never run away 
from our innate fear of the abuse of power, 
whether political or scientific. Indeed, the 
whole genius of our creation here in Phila- 
delphia was the understanding that human 
nature is a mix of elements and all of them 
must be restrained. But we must never for 
a moment be afraid of the future. Instead, 
we must envision the future we intend to 
create. 

Your bicentennial meeting can convene in 
a world where climatic disruption has been 
halted, where wars on cancer and AIDS have 
long since been won, where humanity is safe 
from the destructive force of chemical and 
biological weapons wielded by rogue states 
or conscienceless terrorists and drug runners, 
where the noble career of science is pursued 
and then advanced by children of every race 
and background, and where the benefits of 
science are broadly shared in countries both 
rich and poor. That is what I pray it will be 
like, 50 years from now, when my successor 
stands here before your successors and as- 
sesses how well we did with our time. 

Let me say, I believe in what you do. And 
I believe in the people who do it. Most im- 
portant, I believe in the promise of America, 
in the idea that we must always marry our 
newest advances and knowledge with our 
oldest values, and that when we do that, it’s 
worked out pretty well. That is what we owe 
our children. That is what we must bring to 
the new century. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. at the 
Philadelphia Marriott Hotel. In his remarks, he 
referred to Mildred S. Dresselhaus, president, 
M.R.C. Greenwood, president-elect, and Jane 
Lubchenco, chair, board of directors, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; and 
human cloning advocate Richard Seed. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule po items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





February 8 

The President and Hillary Clinton re- 
turned to Washington, DC, from Camp 
David, MD. 


February 9 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Deborah K. Kilmer to be Assistant 
Secretary for Legislative and Intergovern- 
mental Affairs at the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
California and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe winter storms and 
flooding beginning February 2. 


February 10 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Wintergreen, VA, to address the House 
Democratic caucus retreat in the Common- 
wealth Ballroom at the Mountain Inn. In the 
afternoon, he returned to Washington, DC. 

The President announced the nomination 
of Christy Carpenter to serve as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting. 


February 11 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate James E. Hall to be Chair of the 
National Transportation Safety Board. 

The White House announced that the 
President will travel to Ghana, Uganda, 
South Africa, Botswana, and Senegal on 
March 22-April 2. 


February 12 

The President deciared a major disaster in 
Florida and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms, high winds, tor- 
nadoes, and flooding on February 2-4. 


February 13 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Philadelphia, PA, and in the evening, he trav- 
eled to Camp David, MD. 
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The President announced his intention to 
nominate Neal F. Lane to be Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Rita T. Colwell to be Director of 
the National Science Foundation. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Seth D. Harris to be Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division at the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Raymond L. Bramucci to be Assist- 
ant Secretary for the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration at the Department of 
Labor. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Delaware and ordered Federal aid to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts 
in the area struck by severe winter storms, 
high winds, and flooding on January 28—Feb- 
ruary 6. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted February 9 


Christy Carpenter, 

of California, to be member of the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting for a term expiring January 31, 
2002, vice Leslee B. Alexander, term expired. 


Submitted February 11 


Randall Dean Anderson, 

of Utah, to be U.S. Marshal for the District 
of Utah for the term of 4 years, vice Daniel 
C. Dotson, retired. 


Daniel C. Byrne, 

of New York, to be U.S. Marshal for the East- 
ern District of New York for the term of 4 
years, vice Michael A. Pizzi, resigned. 
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Richard H. Deane, Jr., 

of Georgia, to be U.S. Marshal for the North- 
ern District of Georgia for the term of 4 
years, vice Kent Barron Alexander, resigned. 


Deborah K. Kilmer, 
of Idaho, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, vice Jane Bobbitt, resigned. 


Brian Scott Roy, 

of Kentucky, to be U.S. Marshal for the 
Western District of Kentucky for the term 
of 4 years, vice Charles William Logsdon, re- 
signed. 


James E. Hall, 

of Tennessee, to be Chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board for a term of 2 
years (reappointment). 


William James Ivey, 

of Tennessee, to be Chairperson of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts for a term 
of 4 years, vice Jane Alexander, term expired. 


Chester J. Straub, 

of New York, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for 
the Second Circuit, vice Joseph M. 
McLaughlin, retired. 


Withdrawn February 12 


John H. Bingler, Jr.. 

of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Western District of Pennsylvania, vice 
Maurice B. Cohill, Jr., retired, which was 
sent to the Senate on July 31, 1997. 


Lynne Lasry, 

of California, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Southern District of California, vice John 
S. Rhodes, Sr., retired, which was sent to the 
Senate on February 12, 1997. 
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Released February 9 

Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy 
Press Secretaries Joe Lockhart, Barry Toiv, 
and Ann Luzzatto 

Transcript of a press briefing by National 
Economic Council Director Gene Sperling 
on the President’s Social Security initiative 
Announcement of nomination for U.S. Attor- 
ney for the Northern District of Georgia 
Announcement of nomination for U.S. Mar- 
shal for the Eastern District of New York 
Announcement of nomination for U.S. Mar- 
shal for the Western District of Kentucky 


Announcement of nomination for U.S. Mar- 
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